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THE GROUP AND FIGURE IN “ THE VISIT TO THE BABY.” 


MUNKACSY. 


SJENERAL reference has already been 
M made in our columns to the eminent 
Hungarian artist whose name heads 
this notice. His important picture 
of “ Milton dictating ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
to his Daughters,” which won a great 
medal of honor at the Paris Universal Exhibition, 
was discussed at some length in the recent article on 
the Lenox Library Art Collection, and the merits of 









IN THE A, T. STEWART COLLECTION, 


the remarkable painting, “At the Pawnbroker’s,” 
owned by Miss Catharine L. Wolfe and exhibited at 
the recent Seventh Regiment armory fair, were ap- 
preciatively considered in the last number of this 
magazine. In striking contrast to this latter, with its 
inky tones and painful theme, is the charming sunny 
picture, “The Visit to the Baby,” from which we 
have taken the liberty to select for our illustration on 
this page the pleasing figures which tell its story. 
Munkacsy was very poor in his youth, and his early 
works are more or less tinged with his own melan- 
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Price 28 Cents, 
} With Supplement. 











BY MUNKACSY, 


With his advance in prosperity one notes an 
of theme and freedom of 


choly. 

advance 
color, and this is his latest painting of importance. 
His favorite “ bitume” he still retains, but he uses it 
It is to be found largely 


in cheerfulness 


more sparingly than of old. 
in the picture under consideration; but it is not 
on the surface. One of these days, however, the 
“bitume” will assert itself, and the “Visit to the 
Baby” will not be so bright in color as it is now. 

The same broad and vigorous style of execution 
which characterizes Munkacsy's “ Milton” we observe 
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in “The Visit to the Baby.” There is more color in 
the decorations of the room than in those of the 
“Milton,” but it is so well and harmoniously distrib- 
uted that it is nowhere obtrusive. The young mother, 
who sits so gracefully in the arm-chair, resting her 
hand on the table—the cover of which is pink velvet 
—wears a pale-blue dressing gown. She is listening 
with maternal pride to the exclamations of admiration 
and endearment to which the young lady visitors who 
are examining the infant evidently are giving ex- 
pression. The baby, to the eye of the unprofessional 
male observer, is unnecessarily ill-favored; but the 
artist apparently has remembered to some purpose 
the nurse’s axiom, that there is no such thing as an 
ugly baby, and has complacently accepted for his 
model the first little darling that was submitted for 
the honor. However, “handsome is as handsome 
does,” and we trust that the youngster may not grow 
up to cause premature wrinkles of time and sorrow 
on the sweet, placid face of the lovely young mother 
who now regards him so fondly. 

Munkacsy may truly be called an American pro- 
tégé, American patronage having, as it were, “cre- 
ated” him. His first important picture, the “ Last Day 
of the Condemned,” was not bought by a Frenchman, 
though exhibited in Paris and adorned with a title 
borrowed from Victor Hugo. It was Mr. Wilstach, a 
compatriot of ours, who liked and bought the canvas, 
depositing in the artist’s hands the first important 
sum of money he had ever earned or handled. 
All that season the Paris “appartement” of Mr. 
Wilstach was haunted by the presence of the grateful 
young Hungarian carpenter-painter, and the ladies of 
the family became recipients of his confessions of 
struggle, poverty, blindness and disease. American 
connoisseurship having secured the first great speci- 
men of his skill, has proceeded to illustrate the later 
steps of his career. 





THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE. 


THE Art League of this city is a school with all the 
signs of life. We have seldom seen a more pleasing 
spectacle of enthusiasm and energy. The young pro- 
fessors are the pick of those who have lately distin- 
guished themselves in the most famous ateliers of Eu- 
rope. Every month an ardent Leaguer, Mr. Church, 
exerts himself todrum up the artistic sensation of the 
day—whatever is attracting the fresh attention of the 
painting world—-to add to the little unpretending ex- 
hibition which is ever opened on the first Tuesday of 
the month for the gratification of the students and 
their friends. Thus on the 3d of December the 
schoolrooms were hung with dozens of color-studies 
freshly brought from Venice by William Gedney 
Bunce, who has been called the American Turner; 
also with the summer's painting work of young 
Palmer, the son of the sculptor, and a youth of sin- 
gular promise; while the grand “St. John” and 
“Madonna” of La Farge, painted for a Paulist 
church and never before exhibited, though not new, 
were of singular interest to the pupils who had not 
before inspected them. The teaching at the League, 
whatever it is not, is full of life and conviction. The 
constantly swelling ranks of scholars, many of whom 
have emigrated with bag anfl baggage from the free 
school of the Academy, attest the popularity of this 
infant seminary. Mr. Chase and Mr. Shirlaw, two 
enthusiasts, induct the classes in painting from the 
model, with the enthusiasm of youth and conviction ; 
it is expected that they will turn out many a Franz 
Hals from among the lively crowd of American dis- 
ciples. To supplement the rather summary and im- 
pressional teachings of these enterprising instructors, 
Mr. Beckwith, one of our most brilliant draughtsmen 
when he chooses to drop his brush and be a draughts- 
man, conducts the classes in drawing from the an- 
tique with all the scholarly grace of his French 
technique. The lessons in perspective by Mr. Diel- 
man, and in anatomy by Mr. Hartley, are additional 
advantages that show no elements of art-teaching to 
be neglected by the League. The institution is large 
and growing fast, and, though a self-supporting, un- 
capitalled scheme, has already accumulated a modest 
fund, out of which the expenses are assured, leaving 
an opportunity for occasional benefactions where a 
worthy but poor scholar is accepted for a time on 


trust. The delicacy with which this kind of assist- 
ance is administered and concealed is another element 
of excellence 1n the school. 





THE HOTEL DROUOT IN AMERICA, 





- THE artist Escosura was so attracted by the spec- 
tacle of the American picture-auction which he saw 
during the Centennial season that he painted one for 
the Exposition Universelle, with negro waiters and 
white gloves complete. The auctions of America are 
different from those of London and Paris in nothing 
more than the affectation of extreme decorum, of 
revered majesty, nay, even of saintly severity, with 
which they are conducted. A vendue at “ Drouot,” 
in the French capital, is a rough-and-tumble affair ; 
the auctioneers, immersed all day and every day in a 
hurrying succession of great sales, are dusty and 
mouldy-looking ; they are the prisoners of their ex- 
acting trade ; they do not have a chance to emerge 
every day, even for the necessary refreshment of a 
clean shirt ; it is in the powdery clouds of an incessant 
shifting of goods, of an endless tramp of people who 
bring in the grime of the street, that their hurried in- 
voices of priceless treasures change hands. There is 
little dwelling on a bid; the collectors of Paris are a 
race of forbidding old owls; it is all a dusty and toil- 
some and pell-mell struggle between buyers as fusty 
as old gamesters, and criers as musty as croupiers. 

In New York how different ! Think of the Chapman 
sale, a few seasons back, with draperied halls filled 
with elaborate trophies of flowers and tropical plants 
that disputed in beauty with the paintings. Rows of 
bird-cages, in Whose gilded seraglios were the lustiest, 
boldest, most piercing singers, warranted to whistle 
like so many fog-horns, These shameless sopranos 
had their use, and were meant to create a hubbub in 
which conversation could be kept up without being 
overheard, and eulogies of the pictures encouraged. 
Every day a new basket of hyacinths as strong as 
Limburger, or the most unblushing camellias, with 
large cards attached, on which the names of the 
donors were those of persons of consideration, ar- 
dently sympathizing with the seller, as if his specula- 
tion were something particularly heroic; in due 
time a powerful floral design, with a still larger card, 
conveying the sympathies of the club frequented by 
him, and an inscription indicating that his brother 
brokers and club-fellows were ready to be melted to 
manly tears by his noble conduct in selling his canvas 
for as much money as he could get. How should an 
auction not prosper thus trumpeted and heralded ? 

Other sales have been got up on the genteel de- 
corum principle. Seats reserved. The thick carpet 
on the aisles hardly betrays the footfall of the buyer 
who enters to bid, and blushes to find it fame. Little 
flying Mercuries, like theatre-ushers, thrust their pink 
young ears into the mouths of the purchasers, whose 
lightest whisper is conveyed to the auctioneer, and the 
bidding goes on with the privacy of the Catholic con- 
fessional. Something of this sort is to be noted in 
the great sale of this season, the Sherwood-Hart sale. 
The pictures, small and gem-like, had been spangled 
over the walls of the Academy, and formed a more pop- 
ular attraction than the yearly exhibition of our N. A’s. 
In duetime, at Chickering Hall, the portly auctioneer, 
in his whitest wristbands, attended before the fashion- 
able audience like a more amiable Arditi, and conducted 
the proceedings with that blandness, that persuasive 
tenderness, that suggestion of deep deference, that 
discreet show of jewelry and art criticism, which he re- 
serves for great occasions. The privacy of buyers was 
respected as though their offers were State secrets. 
The auctioneer behaved as if he would rather remain 
in ignorance of the names of his purchasers than 
know them, and as if even the statement of the prices 
were disagreeable to his feelings and would have been 
omitted if bidding could be logically conducted with- 
out bids. 

How much of farce, how much of play-acting, goes 
with the ordinary auction-bouffe! Far better is the 
grimy, dusty, threadbare realism of the Hétel Drouot. 
It would be better, too, if the heads of our great 
auction marts would supervise the character of their 
consignments. We do not accuse these gentlemen of 


suborning a forgery, but forgeries are constantly 
foisted upon them by picture-sharpers, and the re- 
spectable messieurs are made to look like cheap- 


jacks, Thus on February 20th, 1878, a colored pho™ 
tograph of Knight's well-known picture of “ Washer- 
women at Poissy, France,” was sold in the highly re- 
spectable gallery on Twelfth street and Broadway as 
a painting, and called “Washday in Germany, by 
Dalmer.” The master of fiction who invented that 
plausible cognomen, “ Dalmer,” and transplanted to 
Germany a lot of peasant women in the Frenchiest 
of French costumes, was certainly not one of the gen- 
tlemen in the counting house at Clinton Hall. But 
because they had no expert to defendthem from such 
little tricks, the contempt of the proceeding fell on 
them. Of course it is not the auction house that is 
guilty in this and so many like cases, because these 
small forgeries have no profit considerable enough to 
attract them, and are only found in the “ canaille”’ col- 
lections, sold at vile prices. But though they are not 
guilty, except of carelessness, they contract the stigma 
of culpable fraud. Let our stylish auction houses 
suppres#a part of their upholstery and pay the salary 
of a competent judge. Let us have some of the “ ex- 
pertise” as well as some of the simplicity of the Hotel 
Drouot. 





ARE WE A MUSICAL NATION? 





A GREAT deal is written and spoken, and with 
some cause, about America as a music-encouraging 
nation ; and to a certain extent the praise bestowed 
upon her in this connection is doubtless deserved. 
But a close observer sees that the elements of show 
and sensationalism, to which this country is so 
generally abandoned, have much more to do with 
our apparent musical progress than any real love of 
the art. 

What makes the success of an opera season? The 
sensational star. Mapleson has proved this, this 
winter. Mlle. Valleria is a better artist, take her for 
all in all, than Mme. Gerster, and the company, as a 
whole, is stronger than that of last season; but, for 
lack of a sensational singer, the receipts are far short 
of those of last year. Mapleson’s importation of 
Mme. Marimon may give a fresh impulse to his sea- 
son; but, if so, that will only be an additional proof 
of the truth of this statement. 

The highest forms of music are concerted, not 
solo; as the highest forms of composition are poly- 
phonic and harmonic, not one-voiced and melodic; 
and the real musical standard of a nation can be 
pretty accurately gauged by the amount of interest 
it shows in concerted enterprises, vocal or instrumen- 
tal. Tried by this test, America has but little cause 
for self gratulation. 

Take this city of New York alone, and what do we 
find? We find Theodore Thomas, after ten years of 
hard struggle, forced to disband his magnificent or- 
chestra and driven westward to Cincinnati. We find 
the Philharmonic Society struggling against years of 
partial neglect and pecuniary depression, and only 
held together at all by an amount of personal self- 
sacrifice in its members which is uncommon in the 
German musician. We find the interesting and ex- 
cellent “Chickering Symphony Soireés” of last yeat 
abandoned this year on account of the beggarly sub- 
scription list. We find a musical garden floating on 
the topmost wave of success, thanks to a judicious 
mingling of waltzes, polkas, marches, cigars, and 
beer , aided by considerable humbug ou the part of 
the conductor, who uses his baton as though he were 
beating eggs, and evinces an alarming partiality for 
his own compositions. We find the Philharmonic 
Club—a little band of seven excellent musicians, who 
work faithfully and well—fighting nobly against dis- 
couraging circumstances, and threatening, to an un- 
prejudiced on-looker, to go the way of the “ Mason 
and Thomas” and “Onslow Quintette” chamber 
concerts. We find that there have come up and 
gone down, in succession, the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety, the Mendelssohn Union, the Centennial Choral 
Union, the Vocal Society, the Church Music Associ- 
ation, and many other choral societies whose very 
names are now forgotten. 

And to set against this we have—what? The suc- 
cess of a military band (and even that success is wan- 
ing as it loses the impulse given it by a brilliant 
European tour), and of the Oratorio and New York 
Symphony Societies! 

Rubinstein’s intense personality roused a feeble 
ripple of real musical interest ; but it died away soon 
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after he left us, and none of the great pianists who 
have visited us since has been able to revive it suffi- 
ciently to make a pecuniarily successful tour. Even 
Joseffy is, we are told, not doing well. 

Let us turn for a moment to England, usually 
looked down upon as un-musical, and see the differ- 
ence. There is hardly a town or city of any size but 
has at least one choral society, and in some cases 
these societies have existed for one and two hundred 
years, The nearest resemblance to an English Choral 
Society in this country is the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston; but the singing of this body 
(confessedly the most able in this country), even at 
its best, sounds rough and unfinished to ears accus- 
tomed to the unfailing precision, delicate “ nuances,” 
and unforced power of the finest English societies. 
And the interest taken in this society is purely local. 
The craziest upholder of America’s musical preten- 
sions will hardly dare to claim that the local success 
of a single society proves the musical taste of the na- 
tion. What, then, must be our decision? Alas, in 
view of these facts, and in spite of the pretty speeches 
made to us by our foreign musical visitors (and they 
dearly love to tickle our self-love with sweet phrases), 
we must conclude that we are not yet a musical, nor 
even a music-loving, nation. 

Moreover, against these pretty speeches publicly 
made must be considered some private speeches from 
these same flattering foreigners not so complimentary. 
When a great composer, after conducting one of 
our principal orchestras through a composition of his 
own, confided to a friend that they had “played it 
like pigs,” he probably spoke in a moment of irrita- 
tion and rather more strongly than circumstances 
warranted. When Essipoff complained that her 
audiences in this country “froze her” so that she 
could not do herself full justice, she perhaps betrayed 
an unnecessary and abnormal amount of sensitive- 
ness. When acertain fine French tenor, after deliver- 
ing most artistically and exquisitely a difficult and 
dangerous recitative to a silent house and bringing 
down uproarious applause by a high C, decided that 
he was singing to an “audience of fools” and declared 
that “if all they wanted was high notes they should 
have them,” he undoubtedly made a hasty judgment 
and an unwise resolution—the latter, certainly, as he 
left this country with his voice seriously injured by 
the strain he had put upon it. But it may, perhaps, 
be worth while to weigh these private utterances of 
our foreign visitors against their public ones, and 
lower our national “bumptiousness” far enough to 
draw a just conclusion from them. 

And that conclusion is this :—that we certainly are 
not yet a musical nation, although there is no reason 
why we may not become so. The necessary elements 
are here, but they are as yet uncombined. Happily, 
however, the careful student already sees the stirring 
of that “little leaven” which may eventually leaven 
the whole lump; and, fifty years from now, we may 
proudly and justly answer in the affirmative the ques- 
tion which heads this article. 
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of the almost fabulous profits 

made by New York picture im- 
porters, an enterprising English 
dealer who buys on long credit 
recently landed here with a sup- 
ply of paintings by modern Brit- 
ish artists, on which he hoped to 
realize in time to meet his obligations to their owners. 
The enterprise was a failure, and the adventurous 
stranger went home a wiser and a poorer man. New 
York picture buyers know next to nothing about Eng- 
lish artists, the best of whom, indeed, hold their works 
at higher prices than importers could well afford to 
pay for them and make the modest few hundred per 





cent. profit with which they could reasonably be 
satisfied. One of these days, however, when our 
wealthy connoisseurs set the fashion, there will be a 
demand here for the works of the best English artists. 
The rage for the products of the French realistic 
school must have nearly spent its force. When the 
time for English paintings does come they will be 
duly puffed and advertised and sold by the same 
dealers who now pooh-pooh them, and there will be 
no room for the English dealer to come over here 
and take the honest crust of bread out of the mouth 
of the worthy American (or naturalized) citizen. 


* 
. ¢ 


At the Gilbert sale at Leavitt’s recently, there were 
some reasonably good paintings of the modern Eng- 
lish school. There was also what was called a Turner 
put in a place of honor, but it was so palpably a fraud 
that it deceived nobody. 


Pa 
* * 


EDWARD MANET, the French “impressionist” who 
has made some mark in his own country by his defi- 
ance of nearly every rule in his profession, has sent 
to this city a picture he calls “ The Execution of the 
Emperor Maximilian,” which is on exhibition in a 
basement at the corner of Broadway and Eighth street. 
It can hardly be called great except as regards its 
size—it is about nine feet long by eight and a half 
feet high—and its pretensions, the dimensions of 
which are unlimited. Manet was a pupil of Gleyre, 
who told him, years ago, that he was destined to be- 
come the “ Michael Angelo of bad art.” He may be 
said to have reached at last that distinction, and it is 
but fitting that he should bring with him, as he does, 
a certificate from Zola, the Dickens of bad literature. 
The author of “L’Assommoir” says, “I assert that 
this canvas is truly the flesh and blood of the painter,” 
which I am not prepared to deny, never having had 
the privilege of seeing this extraordinary incarnation. 
“It is he and nothing but he,” continues Zola, which 
is an assertion that may be accepted in this country 
without reservation, for certainly on this side of the 
Atlantic we have nothing to conflict the 
claim that it is entirely unique. “It will remain the 
most characteristic example of his talent as well as 
the highest type of his power,” his panegyrist goes 
on to say, clenching the Michael Angelo prophecy 
and accounting satisfactorily for the oft-repeated re- 
fusal of the Salon to admit Manet’s works. 


with 


* 
* * 


THE portrait of the Prince of Wales, by Bastien- 
Lepage, which is to be exhibited at the Paris Salon 
next year, has required no less than eighteen sittings. 
Henry VIII. gave Holbein only half that number for 
his famous historical portrait, and fretted exceedingly 
over that. I think it was Copley who, after taking 
seventy sittings from a lady whose portrait he was 
painting, left the room, and, turning the canvas with 
its face to the wall, told her not to look at it; of 
course she did look, but it was only to find that the 
artist had painted out the entire picture. 

4 

Ir Mrs. Butler, the now famous painter of “The 
Roll Call,” fails in the matter of detail in her promised 
picture of the “Charge of the Heavy Brigade at 
Waterloo,” it will not be from want of assistance from 
The London World, whose editor is full of sugges- 
tions to that lady. He reminds her that after the 
Peace of 1814 there were many changes in the uni- 
forms in the British army, and cautions her against 
the errors of some brilliant artists who have entirely 
forgotten this significant fact, and have drawn their 
men of 1815 in the coats and accoutrements of 1814. 
Byron, too, made a mistake in his famous lines con- 
cerning Waterloo. They were written something 
more than half a century before the invention of the 
telephone, yet in the midst of the “revelry by night” 
at the famous Richmond Ball of Brussels, “the open- 
ing roar,” and “the distant knell” of the firing cannon 
(the nearest of which were at Frasne or on the 
Fleurus road, each twenty miles distant or more), 
were plainly heard by the young lady in satin and the 
Black Brunswicker. Mrs. Butler is also warned not 
to make the Life Guards as trim and clean as they look 
nowadays, when all glorious in scarlet and burnished 
steel they trot down Pall Mall, to the delight of the 
children and the nursemaids; for the effect of the 
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night’s drenching rain upon the day of Waterloo must 
have caused them to be bespattered up to the waist. 
It is furtherto be remembered that their gills must not 
be too rosy, for the men had not shaved for some time. 
Finally Mrs. Butler is told that she must be careful 
how she represents the field itself; for Waterloo as it 
is now is not by any means asit wasthen. In making 
the Lion Mount, so much soil was dug away as to alter 
quite the aspect of the surface. How Mrs. Butler is 
to get over this little difficulty the friendly editor 
does not say. I hope that she will come out right ; 
but if, in spite of all these useful hints and her own 
experience, she shou/d stick in the dreadful mud of 
Waterloo, of course she has only to call upon the 
friendly editor to be extricated from the dilemma. 
* . ~~ 

Somewhere in Hoboken, I have been told, there is 
a picture factory where the gaudily-framed daubs in 
oil, such as are hawked outside the Stock Exchange 
and are sold at auction-rooms in country towns, and 
in some city ones too, are made by the wholesale and 
packed in dozens by the crate all ready for market. 

* ‘ * 

The modus operandi, according to my informant, is 
to get a good painting by an artist of reputation, repro- 
duce the drawing in outline by means of a stencil 
plate, and after the coloring has been mechanically 
worked in by a journeyman, have the whole thing 
touched up by a painter of talent, who generally 
happens to be some broken-down Italian or German 
artist. The forged name of the painter of the origi- 
nal picture completes the canvas, which is then ready 
for framing. I have tried in vain to locate the fac- 
tory. That there really is such a place, however, | 
have never doubted, for there is a uniformity in the 
badness of the work which betrays unmistakably the 
inspiration of some directing master mind, George 
Augustus Sala, in his “ Travels in Cawdor Street,” 
gives an amusing account of a manufacturer of pic- 
tures, and the following note, published in a London 
paper as having been recently received by an English 
artist from a man in a Yorkshire town, shows that 
the business still flourishes in England; 

**Dear Sir,—I am in want of an artist who is good in figuer 
and animals for which I am willing to pay 4oo/, and materials per 
annum for his services of six hours per day could you recommend 
this to any of your acquaintances, He must be of Equal merit to 
yourself. I keep three artists constantly employed in one of my 
studios. —Wating your kind reply, 

I remain Yours Respectfully, 
a" « 

Mr. W. J. LinTon, the engraver, remains un- 
crushed, Inno way discouraged by the perhaps un- 
duly severe lashing he received from the press for 
his somewhat too candid utterances in The Atlantic 
Monthly concerning the new school of wood en- 
gravers, he announces his intention to return to the 
charge in a brochure “for the instruction of reviewers 
and the public.” I confess to some sympathy with 
Mr. Linton in his late encounter, and could but regret 
that he should, having so much right on his side, 
have put himself so wofully in the wrong as he did 
by his invidious personalities and intemperate periods. 
In the magazine-art of to-day there is doubtless 
abundant room forcriticism. Still Iam by no means 
prepared to say that we should forswear all but old- 
fashioned line engravings for magazine illustrations. 
But I do believe that the old style of cutting the 
block is the most satisfactory for general results. In 
reproducing sketches in charcoal or pencil some ad- 
mirable effects have been obtained in both Harper's 
and Scribner’s magazines by the methods to which 


‘Mr. Linton so strenuously objects, and under certain 


conditions these methods are often effectively em- 
ployed for general subjects of illustration, but when 
the engraver goes to the extent of trying to imitate 
on the block the “ dabby” effects of the extremists of 
the Munich school of painters the result is a palpable 
failure. It can only be a matter of time—and a very 
little time at that—when such wretched travesties of 
art as the putty-nosed maiden whose portrait accom- 
panies the poem “ Blossoms” in the December num- 
ber of Harper's Magazine are consigned to oblivion, 
and we shall all wonder how a great publishing house 
which has contributed marvels in fine book illustra- 
tions should ever have tolerated such puerile 
affectations. 


MONTEZUMA. 
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EDWARD MORAN. 

HOSE admitted to the Twenty- 
| fifth Street home of this artist 
will remember the pair of duel- 
ling swords crossed 
above the doors that 
open into the studio 
extension from the 
cosy parlors. Over 
the privileged and 
easy order of that place of shadowy walls 
and corners, with its central ranks of can- 
vases reflecting the brightness and turbu- 
lence of the sea, a solemn gray owl pre- 
sides from the carved and gilded walnut 
mantel, Consciously or unconsciously men 
select their own device in the things they 
bring about them, The quickness and 
keenness of the rapier exist in Edward 
Moran's temper; the clearness, the preci- 
sion and decision of his judgment insensi- 
bly sway the impulses of that temper. 
That the ardor and force of such a nature 
should feel and interpret the charm of the 
sea, that it should fit its owner to compre- 
hend the mystery of its moods and strug- 
gles, is not strange. 

As I sat, the guest for one evening of 
this gracious and genial gentleman, in the 
skilfully disposed lights of the studio, listen- 
ing to his picturesque, swiftly-flowing talk, 
I tried to trace his lineage in his face. 
A new face has always this’ fascination, 
whether it is that of the low-browed pa- 
vior who stumbles into a Fifth Avenue 
stage, his five cents being good as any- 
body’s, or the affakle proprietor who con- 
descends to explain his picture gallery to 
me, or some irregular baffling face of man 
or woman which changes from artist to 
gypsy, and carries the mobility which marks 
the best of all that is human. I settled that he was 
Gascon or Burgundian, one of those light-tanned 
southrons with light hair and flashing gray eyes, and 








‘*PRENCH FISHING BOATS OFF CALAIS PIER.” 


features the reverse of aquiline, who, nevertheless, 
courtier or trooper, carry hotter spirits and quicker 
blood than your sooty Algerines or Transteveres, The 


artist’s face is that of the heavier antagonist in Meisso- 
nier’s “ Duellists,” cleaner moulded, with gay-humored 
eyes and a low, curved nostril given to quiver with 
passion or sensibility. Somebody calls it a Vandyke 
face. But it is stronger, between Vandyke and the 





EDWARD MORAN. 


DRAWN BY HIS SON, JOHN MORAN, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BOGARDUS, 


swordsman, with a figure of fine build, muscular 
and agile, with shoulders that take away the impres- 
sion of his full height, one writer describing him as 


" by, Pz ‘ 
a a 
Quy" 


os . 


Lee 


OWNED BY M. PHILIPS, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


of middle size when he stood shoulder to shoulder 
with a six foot young fellow before a picture. An 
artist of inferior figure is a mistake, The nervous 


force of the artistic temperament vitalizes elastic 
muscle so superbly, while for your heavy thinkers and 
indolent writers, who run to flesh, the less there can 
be of them the better. 

It did not disturb my Gascon theory very much to 
find that Edward Moran was born in Lan- 
caster, England, coming to this country 
with his family when a lad. As Charles 
Reade’s queer doctor would say, ‘ What's 
the use of going to a book for facts when 
you have got the infallible inference?” 
There’s little Saxon in his make-up. The 
thread of original descent has a way of re- 
appearing continually in strong characters, 
while the weaker yield to the impulse of 
circumstances and take feature from their 
surroundings. If he is not Gascon he is 
Basque, and his pedigree should include 
both chevalier and smuggler, to account 
for the adventurous lines written in that 
countenance. 

The Morans went to Philadelphia in 
1844, when Edward, the eldest of three sons 
who have won a reputation in art, was 
fifteen. Here he was employed for a while 
in a cotton factory, but in a short time the 
frames of the machinery and the walls of 
the building were covered with sketches, 
whose merit attracted the attention of the 
proprietor, Dr. Rosencranz, who was so 
pleased with the talent and devotion of the 
young artist that he bought Moran’s two 
first pictures in oil, and advised him to 
qui tthe factory and go to painting as a 
profession. He sent the boy to spend the 
summer in sketching from nature, and on 
his return to Philadelphia presented Moran 
to that accomplished artist and worthy man, 
Paul Weber, who gave him valuable in- 
struction in drawing and coloring. But 
Weber was a landscape artist, and his pu- 
pil’s passion was for the sea, and he soon 
entered the studio of James Hamilton, the marine 
painter, a man of original and daring genius, who gen- 
erously gave him the freedom of his studio and his 
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advice. Young Moran now threw himself into his 
work with passionate industry. For a while, fasci- 
nated by the bold methods of his master, he followed 
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them with some success, especially in the use of his 
gray tones. With gaining experience he cast aside 
all former impressions, and began to paint in a man- 
ner of his own, in keen perception and sympathy 
with nature and a vigor of treatment which remains 
a delight for lovers of art. 

He had his apprenticeship to serve to ill-success, 
that trial of nerve and spirit as well as of gifts by 
which fortune tests her candidates before she receives 
them. People were a trifle more insensible twenty 
years ago to the merits of a picture by an un- 
known hand than they are now. That better intelli- 
gence quickens their perceptions and renders their 
judgment more independent. In despair of suc- 
ceeding with his 
pictures, Moran 
was about return- 
ing to his power 
looms, when his 
old friend Dr. Ro- 
sencranz again in- 
terposed, and by 
the interest of a 
few newer friends 
it was decided that 
much genius 
should not be lost 
to the profession. 
With their aid he 
kept at work, 
painted some cap- 
ital pictures, and 


sO 


sold them, and in 
1861 he and his 
brother, Thomas 
Moran, the land- 
scape painter, took 
the artist’s gradua- 
tion course in Eu- 
rope, wandering 
from to 
capital and gallery 
to gallery. They 
stayed in England 
longest, to study 
partly her coasts 
and craft,but chief- 
ly the artist of her 
grandeur, Turner, 
to whose pictures 
Edward Moran de- 
voted himself with 
a fervent fidelity 
which left an im- 
pression on 
own work for life. 
He succeeded in 
copying specimens 
of Turner’s work, 
both in oil and 
water color, of 
every period, and 
his copies have the 
distinction of 
showing most of 
the spirit of the 
great master ofany 
ever made. Ed- 
ward Moran paint- 
ed studies of views 
up the Thames 
with the great dis- 
solving clouds roll- 


capital 


his 


ing up from the 


Atlantic, pictur- . 
esque channel **NOTRE DAME ON A FETE NIGHT. BY EDWARD MORAN, 
craft with  red- SKETCHED JUNE 30, 1878, ‘“ehTR OF THE STRANGERS.”—NOW IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE 


dened and umber 

sails reflected in serene low tide, which does not break 
its sleepy surface of fluent sheen like that Clays is 
fond of painting, or strange haunts of the French 
coast and islands. On this tour he studied his pic- 
ture of the strange submarine cave near Guernsey, 
hardly known except to smugglers, the same which 
afterwards served as Victor Hugo’s model in “ The 
Toilers of the Sea.” After this vacation of hard and 
glorious work came summer cruises off the coast of 
this side the Atlantic, which he learned by heart from 
Maine to Hatteras, especially one holiday off the New 


England coast while his landlord was building the 
Walnut Street studio for him. To this the artist re- 
turned with a portfolio of more than fifty oil sketches 
from the Bay of Fundy to Cape Ann, sketches in 
which the sea spray blew across the wet colors as he 
painted. From these sketches he drew “ Off Portland 
Harbor,” a picture of pearly-gray mist and spectral 
lights, a fleet of fishing-smacks seen through a heavy 
fog. A freehand sketch of the artist in his new studio 
in the first flush of favor is thus given: 

“It is fifty feet long; it is twenty feet across; it is 
fifteen feet when you look up to the ceiling. The 
violoncello is standing against the farther wall, and 
the guitar, minus a string most likely, leans against 





Over the piano stretches a copy painted with care of 
Turner's ‘Childe Harold.’ On solid easels below 
stand the works of the artist, the largest the ‘ Launch 
of the Life-boat.’ The wreckers’ sturdy horses have 
drawn the boat down to the beach, and the wild, dark 
men of the shore are pulling it off the wheels, their 
figures defined against the seething pallor of the foam. 
Beyond, a gleam of watery sun sifts through the scud- 
ding clouds and dies upon the melancholy downs. 
Two pictures are devoted to the more peacefnl har- 
In one the hunter’s moon like 
broad red gold rolls up through the haze upon a scene 
ot despoiled fields and trees thinned of their leaves; 
in the companion under a dark red oak stand the 
shocks 
Under 


vests of the land. 


generous 
of maize. 
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the big chair, while just within the door rests a lum- 
bering piano with the varnish somewhat rusty and 
the keys in admirable tune, Throw in a good many 
pipes and a little of tobacco over the sketches, intro- 
duce a tall, athletic figure, very sailor-like in its close 
cap and knit waistcoat, attach it to the rusty piano, 
and fill the room with the reverberations of an im- 
passioned German serenade, and you have the painter 
at home. As we knocked the rich strains ceased, but 
the door was flung open, and the pictures flashed be- 
fore us and filled with light the interval of sound. 
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the window hangs 
a large, impressive 
group of the scrub 
oaks of New Jer- 
sey, their meagre 


contours shaved 
close by the cut- 
ting east wind, 
their roots strug- 
gling among the 
sliding sand. Over 
all, like wealth 


mocking poverty, 





spreads a sumptu- 
The 


are sheeted 


ous sunset, 
walls 
over with Moran’s 
rapid imposing 
travelling sketches 
picked up in his ex- 
tensive travelling 
route. England is 
there, or the rock- 
bound coast of the 


Puritans, or the 
lazy beach of 
Southern. Ocean, 


or upon unvisited 
the 
tear the homeless 


coasts crags 


waters with their 
fangs.” 

With fifteen 
years achange had 


passed the 





upon 
spirit of the studio, 
The 
violoncello 


pipes and 
were 

the 
piano in the back 


out of sight, 


parlor, and the 
studies were of 
bright kerchiefed 
figures, castled 
steeps and red- 


sailed boats of the 
Normandy coast, 
where the summer 
of ‘77 was spent, 
and of which the 
Morans spoke with 
lingering affection. 
lam sure the artist 
feelsmore at home, 
better appreciated, 
better 
in Paris than here. 


and mated 
There was an un- 
conscious regret in 
the with 
which he spoke of 
the old church and 
fortress of Mont St. Michel and its twin towers across 
the channel at Penzance, of the picturesque, lithe- 
limbed peasants at work over the harvests of the 
field or of the sea, and in the breath with which he 
named Courbet, Bartholdi, and De Neuville. In 
place of Bohemian surroundings his wife’s lounge 
was by the fireside, where she reads French news- 
papers and novelettes to him while he works, a 
woman whose gentle, leisurely fashion of speech, good 
sense, and defined information have a charm which 
The shells on the mantle were the 


tone 


ASSOCIATION, 


grows upon one. 
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purple-rimmed mussels picked up on the beach at 
Dieppe, and the fancy would come across the conver- 
sation that they spoke like exiles, for New York is a 
city in which no one, unless born there, ever feels at 
home. What holidays the two must have had ram- 
bling along the wild coast of Normandy by those sun- 
haunted, tide-deserted flats and black reefs, in good 
company with themselves and the bright, strong sea 
and the sudden sweeping white clouds of the channel! 

I have said that Mr. Moran possibly felt better 
appreciated abroad than in America. If it be true, it 
is only in the sense in which all fine artists feel the 
same thing, that the perception of their best qualities 
is quicker, more instinctive, among a subtler, more 
carefully educated people. 
Mr. Moran is to-day in 
higher esteem in New York, 
now his chosen home, than 
ever before. Maturity 
brings the full flush and 
harvest of his art, and the 
critics of nicest, surest judg- 
ment find his style of work 
higher, more scrupulous in 
his latest pictures, and his 
free and flowing style takes 
deeper sentiment, signifi- 
cant and solemn meanings. 
It is true that was written 
of him: “ Moran never goes 
out of his way to seize the 
hidden sentiment, the ineffa- 
ble ‘motivo’ of nature. He 
is not so much the library 
poet as the watchful keen- 
eyed trapper, always amidst 
the mystery and never sleep- 
ing; and his successes are 
those of attentiveness and 
fidelity, like those of the 
pianist, who by downright 
conscientious reading of his 
notes comes out with more 
of the emotion of his mas- 
ter than he who obscures 
the composer's thought with 
meanings of his own.”” And 
through this very fidelity, 
this great sincerity, what 
service he has done our 
country in bringing out the 
beauties of her coast, the 
excellences of local color, 
whether the glorious soft 
pearl-gray tints of the wide 
fogs which drift from the 





Bay of Fundy along the 


The critics who have not spent summers floating off 
the coast, studying the changes of the air and sky, 
say that “ Moran seems determined to give a romantic 
Claude-like Italian temper to the New England coast, 
which the Pilgrims thought so bleak and forbidding.” 
If these gentlemen could spare time from their inner 
consciousness long enough to find out what sort of a 
world they live in, they would find rich Southern 
effects in sheltered curves of New England coast 
which recall its temper in the time of the early ad- 
venturers, who found the shore of Newfoundland 
hung with ripening grapes and sunny as gardens of 
the Hesperides. 

Two pictures signally reveal Moran's creative power. 





Maine coast, or the sunsets 














at Cape Ann, overflowing 
with the rich light of those 
gorgeous days known along 
the Massachusetts coast, or 
the light-houses of the lakes, 
conveying the great expanse 
of those blue western seas, 
and the fitful lights of their 
showery days, or the wide 
stretches of Virginia sands, 
with the clear diaphanous 
light of afternoon turning 
the silver of the flats to 
pale gold, printed with the 
bluish spiked shadows of 
the tufts of rank grass, the 
ocean gauzy in the distance 
like a blue scarf—all identi- 
fied to the very latitude in which they belong! I 
wondered at his saying the sea and the sky were the 
same on the American side of the ocean that they 
were on the other, and people made a mistake in 
thinking there was a difference. The conditions of 
climate affect so distinctly places within very short 
range of each other, that the clouds drift over the 
Palisades with wide form and massing quite differing 
from their broken recklessness farther up the Hudson. 
But he must have meant to rebuke a suspected silly 
underrating of this country, for his work is so true to 
the brilliant variations of section and season that it 
calls for little aid from the catalogue to place it. 





STUDY FROM NATURE, BY EDWARD MORAN, 


SINGLE FIGURE FROM “THE RETURN OF THE SHRIMPERS,’ NOW ON EXHIBITION AT DOLL & RICHARDS’ GALLERY, BOSTON. 


One was well known to the public years ago, “ The 
Staying of the Waters,” which some clear-eyed judg- 
ment will yet place with the strong creations of Eng- 
land’s mightiest imaginations. The artist found his 
inspiration for this picture in the elevated passage of 
Holy Writ which describes the Almighty setting 
bounds to the sea. The painting is a powerful one, 
of strong color, the wild seas confined by a wilder 
shore, and a great light shining through the heavy 
sky. The black clouds and the waters are mingled, 
and appear swooping against the rocky barriers as if 
to overwhelm the foundations of the earth. The 
recoil in baffled fury of both clouds and waves, not 


merely from the “ bars and doors” that are set against 
them, but from the splendid light that smites them in 
the midst of their career, is admirably rendered. 

His latest great work, which Mr. Moran is pleased 
to call his best, was painted in recognition of Bar- 
tholdi’s gift to America. “The Nations Paying 
Homage to Liberty” was shown at the Kurtz Gallery 
two orthree seasons ago, Bartholdi’s colossal statue of 
Liberty, on its pedestal commanding New York har- 
bor, spiritual, majestic, enveloped in the splendid 
light which pours from overhead, with the rich gal- 
leys of the nations in pomp and color pressing to its 
feet, while the smoke of their salvoes rolls between 
their gorgeous ensigns. At the dinner to General 
Grant in Paris, the picture 
hung behind the seat of 
honor, and later it was ex- 
hibited in this city, but at 
present the owner keeps it 
boxed in the cellar, both be- 
cause its room in his studio 
is wanted for other pur- 
poses, and because the time 
for showing it has not quite 
come. When Bartholdi’s 
statue is completed and 
ready, the proceeds of the 
picture are to go to the 
fund for erecting its pedes- 
tal. Those who know what 
terrible waves and adverse 
currents he breasted in his 
struggles to obtain a foot- 
ing will the more admire 
the princely generosity of 
the man, who, wealthy and 
at ease in his possessions, 
dedicates his finest work to 
patriotic pride and humane 
sympathies. The tribute 
which most touched his 
artist pride is that at the 
time of the Philadelphia 
fair in aid of the French 
sufferers he was able to 
gather a gallery of seventy- 
five of his magnificent pic- 
tures, the exhibition and 
sale of which added $1,500 
to the relief fund. The pic- 
ture of “The Relief Ship 
Nearing Havre,” presented 
by Mr. Moran to the fund, 
was purchased by the Union 
League. What value must 
now be set by the posses~ 
sors upon the scarce quartos 
of the catalogue of this gal- 
lery, reduced copies drawn 
upon stone by Mr. Moran 
himself, of seventy-five of 
his best productions, from 
which tinted impressions 
were taken! Mr. Moran’s 
gallery has been repeatedly 
on exhibition for the benefit 
of charitable objects, one of 
them the newsboys’ lodg- 
ing-house in Philadelphia. 

It was thesame warm, gen- 
erous temper roused which 
led to the protest against the 
directors of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Art in 1868, 
Imagine the directory, the 
Croesuses of the clubs, the 
“ gold-headed” men, who paid their money while the 
artists only paid their brains and lives into the Acad- 
emy, and therefore felt solidly entitled to open its ex- 
hibitions for the benefit of foreign art dealers, a prac- 
tice which every one must feel happy to know is con- 
fined to Philadelphia! After seasons of tacit with- 
drawal, Mr. Moran was urged again to exhibit, peace 
declared, and he sent four of his finest pictures. Var- 
nishing day found not only his pictures, but those of 
his associates of the Academy, elbowed into corners, 
while the places of honor were usurped by foreign 
artists. Let others presume to judge of this affront 
to artists by their own feelings at finding themselves 
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set aside from their own tables, in their own houses, association originated with Mrs. Mary S. Pope, an 


and the seats filled with strangers by the hands of 
their brethren and co-heirs. His place on the line 
to an artist means recognition, credit, income for 
himself and his family. And in judging the case, let 
outsiders recall how much disposition they have felt 
to find out the merits of any work hung above their 
sight or in obscure light. Moran saw the affront, 
and his temper rose steady and high. As clear- 
headed as ever in his life he set his palette, he mixed 
strange varnish for his broad canvases. Every artist 
had the right to varnish his own pictures. Moran 
varnished his, except one too green to bear the com- 
pound, which he deliberately cut from the frame. 
Opening day of the exhibition, 
his pictures stared in the hand- 
some frames, mere daubs of 
red paint, the wonder of visit- 
ors, the dismay of weak friends, 
a high-handed rebuke to the 
directors of the Academy. Mo- 
ran vouchsafed no explanation 
to any one. Of course the 
idiotic cry of insanity was 
raised, but it was seen that 
the man worked as coolly and 
collectedly as ever. 

At the end of the regular 
season, the exhibition was 
kept open a fortnight longer. 
Mr. Moran, as he had a right 
to do, removed his pictures. 
Matthew Baird, his friend, 
the contractor, was the only 
man who ventured in a friend- 
ly way to remonstrate against 
the ruin of a year’s best 
work. 

“It is an innocent mixture, 
it will wash off,” Moran said, 
laughing. 

“ True?” gasped Baird. 

“ Certainly.” 

“What will you take for 
them ?” 

Moran named his price, 
and Matthew Baird bought 
the three “unsight unseen,” 
if ever there was such a bar- 
gain. 

Next day the varnish was 
washed off, and the restored 
pictures in the window of 
a Chestnut Street picture- 
dealer were exposed with the 
legend “ sold.” 

There was wrath, there was 
fume, crowds flocked to see 
the pictures, and the Academy 
was deserted for the novel at- 
traction. 

It will be remembered that 
Thomas Moran on a similar 
occasion showed the family 
temper. There was cause for 
it, there was need of just such 
a demonstration, to impress 
fat-witted directors with the 
indignity of their conduct, and 
the story will read as finely in 
the history of our art at a 
future time as Buonarotti's 
refusal of the Pope’s con- 
tracts. 


SINGLE FIGURE FROM 
LovuIsS BROOKS. 


THE NEW YORK LADIES’ ART ASSOCIA- 
TION, 





THERE are many persons quite familiar with the 
organization and success of the Society of Decorative 
Art in East Nineteenth Street, New York, who are 
in complete ignorance of a much older society of 
very much the same character, called the Ladies’ Art 
Association, whose rooms are at 24 West Fourteenth 
Street, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues. This art 
association was formed in 1867, and incorporated in 
1877. The idea of the formation of such a society or 


“ 


artist, afterwards elected its first President. Receiv- 
ing sympathy and support in her plan from Mrs, 
Henry Peters Gray, the two visited certain of the 
woman artists of New York in their studios, and in- 
vited them to co-operate in the formation of a Ladies’ 
Art Association. 

Mrs. Pope had this project very much at heart, as 
from her own experiences and observations in her 
varied and busy life she had found that female 
artists frequently need aid, and she was desirous of 
getting up some fund to assist such women in their 
times of necessity. These two ladies, Mrs. Pope and 
Mrs. Gray, were welcomed everywhere, and meetings 
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were held in Mrs. Pope’s studio, where discussions 
were had as to what would best promote the interests 
of woman artists. Sketches and pictures both fin- 
ished and unfinished were shown on these occasions, 
and subjected to criticism. A loan fund was pro- 
posed to enable members to study in Europe and to 
have the best advantages here, and also a fund to be 
drawn from 'n case of illness. The same “ Woman's” 
Art Association was yielded to a similar organiza- 
tion in another State, which had the noriority of a few 
weeks, and the word “ Ladies’” was adopted instead, 
A place was hired for the meetings of ~he association 
and the exhibition of pictures, and officers were chosen. 
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From the beginning of this organization it was 
successful, and through the years of its existence it 
has quietly assisted its members, and been the means 
of doing a vast amount of good. When it was found 
that the artists and students desired better oppor- 
tunities for studying from life a studio for daily use 
was taken, and the first life class for women was 
formed, open to any female art student without re- 
striction on the payment of small weekly dues. 
Here art students had the privilege of painting free 
from the dictation of any school, with the liberty of 
having any teacher, by paying a moderate monthly 
rent. The next step was to form a school of color 
where students painted, under the direction of Wil- 

liam Morgan, the living draped 

model. Landscape painting 
was added under the direction 
of A. H. Wyant. In 1875 
classes were formed in china 
painting, also in painting on 
wood, silk, and slate, in order 
to give technical knowledge to 
those who desired to apply it 
to household decoration. 

Another aim of the associa- 
tion was to own a collection 
of artistic properties — casts 
from the antique, drapcries, 
costumes, photographs, en- 
gravings, and soon, in order 
to lend them to art students. 
There was also an ambition to 
form a library for the use of 
members, and a connection 
with wholesale manufacturers 
of decorated pottery, slate, and 
wood. This has been done as 
far as the resources of the asso- 
ciation will admit, and various 
classes in art industries have 
been added from time to time 

The annual dues of active 
members—professional female 
artists—are $2, femaleart stu- 
dents’ dues are $3, while the 
annual dues of a subscribing 
member—any lady or gentle- 
man interested in artor art in- 
dustry—are $5. The privileges 
of membership are many, in- 
cluding admission to the asso- 
ciation studio, where art edu- 
cation, art industry, and Amer- 
ican manufactures are topics of 
conversation. Teachers may 
have their names and residen- 
ces entered in a book for ref- 
erence. Members may send 
their children to the associa- 
tion drawing classes, taught by 
experienced teachers, and the 
children of members may at- 
tend the “children’s hour,” a 
monthly talk with children on 
art industrial subjects. Each 
member subscribing to the 
“memorial fund,” pays one 
dollar at the death of a mem- 
ber to the Treasurer, who will 
pay the amount thus collected 
to the family of the deceased, 
or apply it to any purpose pre- 
viously specified. 

The aims of the association, 
after ten years of experiment, 
have proved practical. They 
may be briefly stated as follows: First, to give instruc- 
tion to those engaged as teachers of drawing and 
painting in schools and colleges; second, to teach 
painting on porcelain, and in other departments al- 
ready remunerative; third, to provide for boys and 
girls an industrial art education ; fourth, to afford op- 
portunities of study from life and nature for artists ; 
fifth, to enlarge facilities for non-residents whose stay 
in New York is limited, and whose study needs direc- 
tion ; sixth, to provide, as soon as the funds will allow, 
an honorable way for students to pay for an art educa- 
tion, by giving their labor notes—written pronrises to 
pay in a specified number of hours of teaching or art 
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industrial work within two years after date; seventh, 
to secure a permanent custodian to take charge of 
pictures from non-resident members, and to receive 
orders for members generally. 

It is hoped that the association will soon have 
resources sufficient to provide a building in which 
studios connected with apartments may be 
hired at low rates. The list of active and 


market. The warm gray shadows of the tender flesh 
of the women, the contrast of the monumental negro, 
the breadth and subjection of the accessory figures, 
constitute an “arrangement ” inthe highest and fullest 
sense of the painting art. Rich generalization, with- 
out too much anatomy, the streaming splendor of 











the painter of the Luxembourg “St. Sebastian” that 
has ever been offered in an American auction. A 
perfect contrast to either of these—dry, brown and 
sardonic—is the “ Diogenes” of Géréme. The cynic, 
seated in the circular aperture of his earthen tub, 
polishes a lantern to begin his search for an honest 

man, surrounded by an audience of critical 

and approving dogs. The figure is chipped 








associate members embraces the names of 
some of our most celebrated American fe- 
male artists; and the same may be said of 
the list of subscribing and honorary mem- 
bers, which also includes the names of anum- 
ber of gentlemen. The late Mrs. Henry M. 
Field was deeply interested in the well-being 
of this organization. 

At present drawing and painting lessons 
from life are given by William Morgan, draw- 
ing from cast by Miss Annie Morgan. A pecu- 





liarity in this association is the “ test classes,” 
in which Mrs. E.C. Field is the teacher in New 
York, Mrs. S. J. Rafter in Brooklyn, and Mrs. 
L. A. Bradbury in Boston. Miss Helen A. 
Daley teaches the tile, water color, and crayon 
classes, and the painting of photographs. 

Miss Hetta L. H. Ward arid Miss Susan H. 
Ward teach the classes in painting on china, 
enamel, and under the glaze. The principles 
of design are taught by Miss Alice Donlevy, 
who also gives lessons in art industrial draw- 
ing. There are also classes in embroidery, 
botany, and geometry. Inquiries concerning 
the association can be made at the studio in 
West Fourteenth Street in person, or by letter 
to the President or to Miss A. Donlevy. Sat- 
urday is “ reception-day,” when there are beau- 
tiful specimens of art industry to be seen, as 
well as pictures and vases. Miss Hetta Ward 
has been in Europe collecting some fine ex- 
amples of art work from various art schools 
in England and on the Continent, which will 
be exhibited at the association rooms. 

Of the many kindly acts of the ladies who 
compose this society, toward those members who have 
been in need, I will mention but one, although their 
name is legion. After the great fire in Chicago, a 
woman artist came here in destitution, and was given 
the use of a studio free for six months, or until she 
was fairly enabled to take care of herself again. With 
very little show, the Ladies’ Art Association is a 
benefit not only to this community but to the whole 
country, in cultivating a love of the beautiful, and in 
assisting women who are desirous of self-support in 
an honorable and refined manner. - 

ELLEN E. DICKINSON, 
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ONE of the historic picture-sales will have taken 
place about the time of the appearance of this maga- 
zine. Mr. Hart has long been in 
the habit of amassing fine works 
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‘* INCROYABLES,” BY DETAILLE. IN THE HART-SHERWOOD 
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generous brushfuls of color, the massing and contrast 
of lights, make this picture a masterpiece, satisfying 
to the sense for its aroma and bouquet. W. H. 
Stewart vainly offered his friend thirty thousand 
dollars for this important Decamps. Roybet, in his 
picture hung near by, seems to have had in his mind 
a challenge to the jewelled brush of Decamps. The 
“Death of Roxane” has less of the Ribera brown 
and more of the tinted luxury of tone characteristic 
of Decamps, than is usual with this realist, this hewer 
of forms of bronze. The hapless favorite rolls on the 
floor, separating her rich draperies to reveal the 
wound which stains her white breast: a female slave 
shudderingly parts the curtains, while the black exe- 
cutioner, his full soft form suggesting the treacherous 
yieldingness and flexibility of a serpent within their 
mask of seeming languor, towers above the contorted 


out of the dry paint, carved and chased and 
chiselled out of its material of bitumen and 
sienna and mummy, with the precision of a 
cameo and the rigor of an anatomical prepa- 
ration. There is no unction of color or illu- 
mination, but there is hard study carried to 
the verge of pedantry. This crisp little mas- 
terpiece is different from the larger repeti- 
tion of its subject in the Walters gallery at 
Baltimore, the background being entirely 
changed, the little circular temple of the pres- 
ent copy omitted, and the circle of wise dogs 
different in attitudes and numbers. Whoever 
obtains this accurate little Géréme gets an 
epitome of what paint can do in representing 
human anatomy. 

Of the pair of Fortunys in water-color we 
give a specimen. 
ing back seems to have been parched and 
chapped through many a year’s beggary in 
the dry air of Spain, must be the same as was 
employed for the half-naked “ Malandrin” 
which forms the best example of Fortuny in 
the Walters gallery. The second example of 
the Spanish magician, likewise in water-color, 
is a female portrait, rather interesting for its 
calm and masterful technique than for subject 
or glitter. Other illustrations in these pages 
represent various pictures of various schools, 
selected for various points of interest. The 
“Incroyables,” by Detaille, affectedly convers- 
ing among the potted shrubs and trees of the 
Palais Royal garden, show in the incisive 
style of the young master that outburst of 
French fashion and affectation which ensued 
upon the horrors of the Revolution, and which 
sunned itself in its brief day of pleasure before the 
wars and glories of Napoleon, the example is small 
and fine as a miniature by Isabey. The Daubigny, 
“Autumn at Anvers,” shows this rich colorist and 
lucid observer in his usual mood of massive calm, but 
divorced from that favorite river which enters into 
the most of his compositions; the specimen is a 
broad one, and makes the observer ‘ a being of in- 
finite space ;” trees beyond trees, of all shapes and 
habits of growth, clothe the far-stretching plain like 
a bed of moss, their tufted foliage dull with autumn, 
and their sturdy trunks reflected in sleeping marshes. 
Troyon’s “Cow and Dog” is perhaps the most artful 
composition of the several specimens due to his 
pencil in the collection, the landscape being ro- 
mantic and agreeably varied, and the color suffused 
with a luscious bloom and tender- 
ness. 


“The Model,” whose shin 











of art in Europe, having followed 
the lead of his friend, W. H. Stew- 
art, of Philadelphia and Paris, the 
owner of the finest cabinet of For- 
tunys extant. Mr. Sherwood has 
been more distinguished for hig en- 
lightened patronage of American 
art, but he has lately been accumu- 
lating foreign pictures in London 
and Paris, under the wise advice 
of the artist Beckwith, his relative. 
The galleries of both these collec- 
tors have been examined by the 
public during the past fortnight in 
the rooms of the Academy of De- 
sign. 

Of the 165 pictures constituting 
the sale, perhaps the most import- 
ant was the large Decamps, an 
“Eastern Slave Market.” Against 
the crumbling white wall of a 
Turkish building, dashed with the glittering light 
that follows Decamps’ pencil, we see a pair of beau- 
tiful nearly nude girls, enlaced in each other's arms, 
while over them stands a black Colossus, like a 
living tower of iron, the grim sentinel of this human 





“AUTUMN AT ANVERS.” 





BY DAUBIGNY. IN THE 


frame of the heroine of the drama, and smiles with 
barbaric vacancy at the work of his scimetar. Here 
are the deep velvet colors of a bed of pansies, applied 
to one of the most bloody and sinister scenes of 
French tragedy. This is the only important work by 
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The American pictures shown in 
our illustrations are selections that 
well illustrate their authors, and 
justify the rising esteem in which 
American art is now held. The 
largest is J. M. Hart’s “ Under the 
Boughs,” a group of cattle under 
nearly leafless trees. J G. Brown’s 
“Winter Sports” shows a_ boot- 
black and four other urchins or 
wharf-rats enjoying a winter slide 
with an energy that yields no whit 
to the maturer delight of Pickwick 
and Sam Weller in the same diver- 
sion. Colman’s ‘ Tower of the Ger- 
alda” is a water-color, revealing 
the Moorish belfry of the Cathe- 
dral at Seville, on that feast day of 
Corpus Christi, when the service of 
the church is made fantastic with 
a ballet of dancing youths. On 
the summit is seen the wonderful weathercock, in 
the form of a figure of Faith by the sculptor Bartholo- 
mew Morel, weighing. 2700 pounds, and “ inappro- 
priately chosen to turn with every wind of heaven.” 
A comical subject by Boughton has been chosen to 




















lighten the character of our illustrations. It is from 
one of the veracious recorded chronicles of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, and represents the ingenious legis- 
lation of Wouter Van Twiller: proud of his newly- 
acquired dignity, and careful to hold the scales of 
justice in even hands, he adjusts the accounts of 
the wondering contestants by weighing their day- 
books carefully against each other. Bough- 
ton, whose poetic fancy feeds by choice on 
American subjects, is never more delicate and 
agreeable than in his mood of silvery laugh- 
ter. 

Other interesting works, which our space 
does not permit us to illustrate or even to 
describe at any length, are mingled together 
in the interesting married collections whose 
nuptials we celebrate. There are several ten- 
der and crisp water-side scenes by Martin 
Rico, the bosom friend of Fortuny: the largest 
and perhaps the best represents a mirror-like 
pool, around which laundresses kneel to beat 
their bundles of linen with wooden paddles, 
in the European fashion, It is a brilliant in- 
laying of metallic sheets of water against land- 
scape forms of velvet and emerald. Vollon, 
the most reasonable and sane of the impres- 
sionists, is seen in one of his “ Port Studies,’ 
very broad and serene in treatment, where 
the flatness of the water and the breadth of 
architectural shapes combine in a very realis- 
tic bit of perspective. Madrazo is recognized 
in the capital “Sortie from the Valentino 
Ball,” a picture which Mr. Hart, the owner, 
could only extract from the spoiled painter at 
the cost of a lawsuit. The night effect punc- 
tuated with gaslights, the dark invisible loom- 
ing mass of caband horses, and the picked-out 
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delicacy of female maskers in their page cos- 
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- Private Galleries.” 


COLLECTION OF EX-FUDGE HENRY HILTON. 


Ex-JUDGE HILTON began to collect pictures some 
few years since in the taste of an admirer of Fortuny, 
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experimenters in life, on the principle that for every 
man overboard at sea a shark is created to eat him. 
One of this class was our American collector, whose 
parlors began to bloom with the floweriest colors of 
this gay but not very solid or satisfying class. Three 
specimens of Pinchart belong to the early days of 
his collecting. A description of one will suffice: a 

girl lightly clothed approaches a fountain, 
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seemingly for purposes of ablution. The ef- 
fect of the Spanish-Roman painters is strong- 
ly marked, with a trifle of lassitude and care- 
The distinction is this: In the 
most airy and transparent figures of the better 
Spanish painters, constructed, as they may be, 
of nothing thicker than the solar spectrum, 
the parts hang together and the figure isa 
practicable machine; while in the French im- 
itator, the Castres, or Clairin, or Pinchart, 
some parts are heavy and some are light, some 
receive the impression of a general blood-cir- 
culation and some do not, and the machine 
is not a working machine, 


lessness, 


Pinchart’s girl at 
the fountain is a very unreal, slippery, unsciz- 
able girl, insome parts a girl of flesh, in others 
a mere reflection, and the general impression 
made is that she exists rather to throw a 
coruscation of color on a given part of a 
given wall than for any more serious pur 
poses of being. Fancy a suite of drawing- 
Pincharts, and 
then with Richter’s “ Veil-Dance,” a harem 
scene of unbridled license of color, and then 
with the “Cardinal's Birthday” by Alvarez- 

a painted rainbow—and other pictures se- 


rooms furnished with these 


lected in a similar vein of taste, and recog- 
nize how the upholstery principle, the princi- 
ple of decoration, has prevailed over the love 








tumes, the “ Clodoche,” and “ Pompier,” and 
dandy in a dragging modern overcoat, are 
all separated and dwelt upon with the nice 
discrimination and sense of contrast of a Bal- 
zac. Here we have the breadth and the synthetic im- 
pression of a Vollon, a Manet, and a Degas combined, 
while the drawing shows the lens-like focussing of a 
Detaille. By Duran there is an Oriental woman, 
treated indeed as Orientals treat their women, as if 
she were a flower, soulless and superficial. By his 
more richly endowed American pupil, Sargent, is a 
splendid impression, broad and summary, showing 
the Luxembourg Gardens in a fog, with glinting 
broken reflections in the basin of the fountain, and 
forms wandering through the bosquets surrounded 
with aureoles of mist and exhalation. One of Ho- 
mer’s best pieces, “ Weaning the Calf,” contrasts this 
evaporated style of painting with 
its positiveness and warmth of 
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THE MODEL.” BY FORTUNY. 


TION, 


modified by many trips to Paris—the taste of the 
Franco-Hispano-Roman school. About the epoch 
that Fortuny and Madrazo went to France and 
worked side by side at the frescoes of Queen Marie- 
Christine's villa, their influence impregnated a little 
school of Frenchmen, who began a search for brillian- 
cies of color instead of the old national addiction to 
gray. Georges Clairin was one of these ; Castres was 
another ; 
French; while the various Italians and Spaniards who 
vibrated between Paris and Rome, with occasional 
perturbations in the direction of Madrid—Alvarez, 
Rossi, Jimenez, Eguisquiza, Tofano, and the rest, the 


Pinchart was another — all French of the 
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style. We dare not omit, though 
our space is out, the glittering little 
Meissonier, “ A Halt at the Caba- 
ret,” where a buxom tavern-maid, 
salver in hand, faces the dismount- 
ed cavalier and his groom with the 
stirrup-cup that enlivens the jour- 
ney. It is a crisp and sparkling 
little gem, in the best style of the 
out-of-door Meissonier subjects. 
De Nittis’s fantastic theme of a 
burst of locomotive steam, start- 
ing the birds from the cover and 
the horses from their rich green 
pasture, is so original and graphic 
that it, too, must get a word of 
recognition. But Van Marcke, and 
Stevens, and Knaus, and Michetti, 
and Dupré, and Zamacois, and 
Ziem, though represented by gen- 
erally fine examples, must be passed 
without obeisance in this summary 
notice. It is needless to say that 
the sale of these lovingly-collected 
pictures has attracted a great de- 
gree of attention. E. S. 





Mr. Wo. Hart said recently to a visitor that cul- 
tivated opinion exerts very little influence on public 
taste, that the latter has its growth independently of 
such opinion, pictures themselves being the true edu- 
cators. 


*“COW AND DOG.” BY TROYON, 





cousins thrice removed, the camp-followers and re- 
tainers of the Fortuny group—hovered in the air and 
affected the French school with the vague ambition 
to be colorists. A class of buyers arose to keep these 
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of dignified subject and serious art-interpre- 
tation, 

“The Veil-Dance,” by Richter, just alluded 
to, is a crowded scene of ill-drawn and super- 
ficial figures in a spangle of light, by the Ger- 
man colorist who is deemed by his compatriots fittest 
to cope with Fortuny. Everybody has seen, in chromo 
or photograph, his subject of an Oriental girl's head 
leaning on the hand, the cheek in shadow and the 
“ The Veil-Dance” 
how unable he is to deal with crowded groups and 
intricate contrasts of color. The other picture al- 
luded to in the last paragraph, “ The Cardinal's Birth- 
day,” is one of the intensely clever compositions of 
the modern Spaniards. A good old cardinal, on the 
day of his féte, in a splendid interior studied from 


brow covered with coins. shows 


one of the rococo villas near Naples, receives the con- 
gratulations of all classes of society. It is unneces- 
sary to say how the painter has 
succeeded in making a harmony 
out of the cardinal’s scarlet amid 
the rich costumes of the female 
parishioners, and how dramatically 
he has discriminated between the 
princely, the bourgeois, and the 
peasant classes of Italian society. 
Pictures like the above were what 
first stamped the character of the 
Hilton gallery. Of late months, 
however, the collector, buying for 
himself in Europe, without the in- 
tervention of dealers and peddlers 
of “articles de Paris,” has struck 
a graver vein. The “Champigny” 
of Edouard Detaille, recently added 
to the gallery and illustrated in the 
October number of THE ART AMA- 
TEUR, is one of the most serious 
efforts of that master of minute 
expression and character analysis. 
The refinement of the young offi- 
cers, the vulgar shrewdness of the 
mobiles, the animal energy of the 
sapeurs, the dandyism of a loung- 
ing “capitaine,” and the simple 
stupidity of a rustic gardener, are 
discriminated with infallible saga- 
city. The picture was painted for the Salon of 1879, 
is some six feet across, and dull and leaden in general 
color. The large space of blonde firmament over the 
walls of the besieged pleasure-ground deadens the 
picture, having none of the vibration, light-penetra- 
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tion, and luminousness which a professed landscapist 
like Rousseau or Dupré would have known how to 
secure. Below this wet-blanket sky we see the helter- 
skelter measures taken for the defence of the Park of 
Champigny, by the Faron Division, in the month of 
December, 1870. Soldiers barricade the park gates 
with mattresses and window-shutters; sapeurs exca- 


dent at London, contributes one of his subjects in- 
spired from the mania of British fashionables for 
little dinners at Greenwich. A lady, her face in 
shadow, turns her back to the casement, whose awn- 
ing forms her background; her window-seat is cush- 
ioned. The river view beyond is charming; but the 
gallant who is to pay for the dinner remains invisible, 
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**WOUTER VAN TWILLER.” 


vate port-holes for the cannon on each side the portal, 
into one of which a heavy gun has been dragged and 
snuffs the air from the hole with its black nozzle. 
An officer on a ladder looks over the wall with a field- 
glass, and the other leaders of the manceuvre discuss 
and watch below. Thecrispactuality of every charac- 
ter is intensely dramatic, proving that Detaille has 
still no superior as a dry and incisive draughtsman ; 
while as colorist, thinker, and poet he seems more 
and more to succumb toa kind of reporter’s accuracy. 
As if to show that American collectors are not 
mealy-mouthed, Judge Hilton's private Paris buyer 
has sent to him “The Tomb of Philippe Pot,” b 
Baumont, which figures in one of Goupil’s albums of 
photogravures with a sonnet by Dézamy that some 
call equivocal, meaning unequivocal. A Paris Bohe- 
mian and a female of uncertain age, with unpleasant 
and experienced types of visage, are seen stretched 
out asleep beside a great stone tomb in the fields, of 
which the lid is supported by eight statues of monks, 
whose bent and cowled heads seem to be gravely, dis- 
creetly, enviously considering the transactions of the 
living world beneath. “Nous ne pouvions plus!” is 
supposed to be the legend of the monks, only half- 
satisfied with the fulfilment of duty. Meanwhile the 
tired city wanderers sleep on, careless of the brooding 
faces which contemplate them from the monument. 
By Géréme there is a scene of the modern Orient: a 
graceful group of small domed buildings in the back- 
ground, tombs of the caliphs or tombs of the Mame- 
lukes; and a foreground of reclining dogs, in every 
supine attitude, making their homes among the 
graves. The headstones of ’the faithful, crowned 
with the turban which proves that the subject had 
made a Mecca pilgrimage, emerge from the soil and 
nod hither and thither with their heavy turbans over 
the indifferent dogs; while upon carpets stretched 
on the bare ground of the cemetery little groups of the 
faithful addict themselves to prayers with rather a 
picnicking air. By Firmin Girard we have a piece 
of close and intricate realism; a hillside, braided with 
the silver of a tumbling brook, occupies the bulk of 
the picture in quite a pre-Raphaelite kind of minute- 
ness, while a beau of the Louis XIII. period helps one 
of the fair ladies of the day to take her promenade. 
By Worms there is given a Spanish posada and the 
humor of it—a gypsy dancing-girl mounted on a table, 
and a crowd of bull-fighters and muleteers around 
her, in every costume and expression. Bouguereau 


is represented by a life-size nude girl-baby, crouching 
among some draperies; it is the figure at the extreme 
right of the painter’s “Charity,” long exhibited in 
Knoedler’s gallery. James Tissot, for some time resi- 
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and the clouds of a stormy ennui are gathering on the 
dame’s proud, pale English face. 

Two scenes from old German convent life illustrate 
the lively anecdotic genius of Grutzner. In one,a monk 
exerts his talents as a painter; in another his fellow- 
friar makes long livid streaks with a whitewash-brush 
across a frescoed wall on which some earlier painter, 
of the time of Diirer, has executed a heraldic-looking 
female figure, sprawling in an arabesque of saintly 
legends and curling scrolls written over with texts. 
Huguet shows an Oriental scene. Charles Jacque, one 
of the best landscapists, animalists, and etchers of the 
modern France, contributes to the decoration of the 
hall a specimen of his severely tranquil pastorals—a 
gloomy-looking edge of a forest, under which are seen 
the woolly forms of the flock in shadow. This canvas 
is about three feet high by two and a half broad. By 
the nobly-endowed Jules Dupré, one of the last sur- 


‘vivors of the vanishing coterie of Decamps, Rousseau, 


and Troyon, there isa fine landscape, of upright shape, 
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and inventiveness, A bronze dog seems to leap out 
at you and tug at his chain in the hall—a modern 
translation of the “Cave Canem” of the Pompeii ves- 
tibule. Inside, in a low bookcase made by Pottier & 
Stymus, there are set a couple of original bronze me- 
dallions by one of our neglected men of genius, Theo- 
dore Baur, the sculptor. Of this pair of plaques, one, 
representing a dryad-like girl, wild and graceful, feed- 
ing the flowers from her urn as she perches on a 
branch, is as graceful as anything left by Prudhon. 
A marble bust by Hiram Powers, with a butterfly 
perched on the forehead, or worn there by means of 
attachments as invisible as those of Mrs. Hominy’s 
cameos, represents Psyche. 
CICERONE, 
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ABOUT 
RE- 


THE MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION—SOMETHING 
PUBLIC STATUES—THE BOSTON ARTISTS 
VIEWED. 





Boston, December 1, 1879. 
proposing 


erection of statues and other artistic 


THE new Boston Memorial Association, 
to care for the 
memorials of Boston heroes and for artistic questions 
in general arising in the course of the laying out of 
the new parks and avenues and their embellishment, 


has had considerable difficulty in getting born. Not 
less was its tribulation in getting named. The at- 


tempt was made to baptize the new society “ St. 
Botolph,” after the great St. Botolph’s Church from 
which old Boston in England got its name (Botolph’s- 
town), and from which came John Cotton, the famous 
Puritan divine and friend of Oliver Cromwell, and 
many other fathers of the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. There was a singular appropriateness in the 
proposed title, since, besides its historic associations, 
it calls up, for all conversant with artistic studies, a 
monument of the wonderful medizval achievements 
in architecture—the largest and finest parish church 
in Great Britain—and one to which cultivated de- 
scendants of the Lincolnshire gentry of the great 
epoch of the English Commonwealth have a distinct 
and authentic claim. But the alleged Boston culture 
was not quite up to appreciating allthis. St. Botolph 
was thought to be too ecclesiastic and too far-fetched 
in sound—as though it did not suggest at once the 
sternest and most radical Protestantism and _ local 
history then most sacred and most glorious—and 
after a warm struggle it was thrown over in favor of 
the commonplace and insignificant name at the be- 
ginning of this paragraph. 

In fact, the movement for this society originated in 
independence of, not to say revolt against, the spe- 
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“WINTER SPORTS.” BY J. G. BROWN. 
about the same size as the last. A group of Dutch 
fishing-boats reveals the limpid, faultless talent of 
Clays. By Raymond Madrazo there is “The Break- 
fast.” Not to neglect American art altogether, Judge 
Hilton purchased one of the richly-flushed and deeply- 
colored landscapes of Robert C. Minor. 

The furniture of the ground-floor shows originality 
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cially cultivated class or esthetic coterie that has 
heretofore had the leadership in everything of the 
kind—the “Art Museum set,” so to speak, The 
more democratic, commercial class initiated this “ Me- 
morial Association,” and threatens to carry out its 
ideas in a democratic, commercial spirit. Boston has 
acquired considerable new wealth in the past few years, 














and some of the new rich men have determined that 
they will furnish the old city with a lot of statues and 
other adornments, much as they would decide on re- 
furnishing their own houses—or “ residences.” With 
them the very charm and individuality of Boston are 
something to be got rid of as fast as possible. The 
crooked streets and quaint little cemeteries in the 
heart of the old city, which are the straight-backed 
chairs and brass-knobbed dressers, the heirlooms of 
our ancient and respectable descent, should be sent 
to the auction-shop (in their view), and an unlimited 
order for decoration and upholstery in the latest 
mode be left with the most fashionable “ decorator.” 
All this is not avowed, of course, but the conviction 
crops out, now and then, that Boston ought to turn 
from “the past” and look to “the future,” and try to 
be like Chicago and Topeka and other “smart” 
places. It is calculated that at least one statue per 
annum can be erected if the funds are judiciously 
managed, and that this demand for statues will 
bring hither all the “sculping’” talent of the day, 
and ultimately give rise to a Boston school of sculp- 
ture that may possibly eclipse any “ past” school 
“abroad.” From another quarter has been started a 
proposition for the erection of a great triumphal 
arch, after the model of the “ Arc de Triomphe” in 
Paris, to span the vista of Commonwealth Avenue— 
our Back Bay street of private palaces. Another 
new idea is a colossal frog for the Frog Pond on the 
Common. 
the new society might well be purely repressive for 
the present, and that so far from needing to stimulate 
Boston’s new fancy for beautifying herself, it will 
have its hands full in keeping that penchant within 
bounds. 

Wendell Phillips recently startled the town with 
one of his most furious diatribes, directed against the 
existing statues in our public places in general and 
those of Thomas Ball in particular. No doubt the 
majority of our statues are bad, and no doubt the 
majority are Ball’s. But there never were statues set 
up anywhere in the modern world that were not ridi- 
culed, it is so much easier to say smart and funny 


It will be perceived that the mission of 


things about statues, especially those in the modern 
costume, than it is to discover “ quality” in them 
One of Ball’s works, his equestrian statue of Wash- 


ington in our Public Garden, boldly challenges any’ 


criticism to say why it should not rank with the very 
best achievements of modern sculpture. Travelled 
connoisseurs almost invariably pronounce it a true 
masterpiece. 
indeed, but still wrapped up awaiting the magic of 
civic oratory to unveil it—is again a Ball. It is a 
copy of the Emancipation Group in Washington— 


Our next statue—now on its pedestal, 


Lincoln breaking the shackles of a negro and mo- 
tioning his crouching fellow-citizen 
to stand up on his feet. This isthe 
gift of a single citizen, whose only 
stipulation was that it should be 
placed in a square near his man- 
sion, where he could see it while 
making his morning toilet. Of this 
more after the unveiling. 
ceeding new statue, to come next 
Fourth of July probably—and the 
first of the series with which it is 
hoped to celebrate that anniversary 
in the future, instead of in the time- 
honored Chinese fashion—is one of 
Sam Adams, the father of the Revo- 
lution. The next after that will be 
one of Gov. Winthrop, the first gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts Bay, to be 
set probably over his grave in the 
old King’s Chapel burying-ground, 
in the heart of the city. Another 
project of a statue, that is in fact 
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as good as settled, is an allegorical 
Icelandic viking, to represent Lief 
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gested making this square a sort of Valhalla of 
Boston's merchant-princes and financiers of the past, 
with their statues in rows along the curb, to keep each 
other in countenance, after the example of the Roman 
Forum. The money subscribed for the statue of 
young Col. Robert G. Shaw, of the first Massachu- 
setts colored regiment, who was “buried with his 
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niggers” on one of the islands of Charleston harbor, 
has doubled itself while waiting for the statue to be 
undertaken, and that will be another. 
that, even without the good offices of the new society, 


So you see 


the sculpture market is going to be lively in Boston, 
and all the eligible corners and “ heater lots” of our 
labyrinthine old city are likely to come into use, if 
not beauty, 

Whom have we left in Boston Hunt 
gone? is a question that has been often asked of late. 
Well, let me assure “ your folks” that we are not pre- 
Of, established reputation are the 


since has 


cisely destitute. 














Ericson, whom Ole Bull and T. G. 
Appleton put forward as the true 
discoverer of America, antedating 
Cristoval Colon about 500 years. This is for the 
new Post Office Square, surrounded by giant in- 
surance palaces of marble and the Federal build- 
ing of granite, in the “ burnt district.” Mr. Bull has 
fiddled together some $2000 towards the Lief statue, 
and the insurance companies fronting the square 
have pledged as much again. Somebody has sug- 
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study and labor in Paris and Rome. After a roman- 
tic struggle with hunger and want in London, the 
tide turned in his favor and he was afterwards able 
to live in a comfort which has rendered itself in the 
mellow, genial, golden atmosphere and sunlight and 
contented style of his picture. A devout student of 
Claude and Turner, he still paints vigorously in the 
truly pictorial manner, and to those who say they 
never see such gorgeous color and rich atmosphere 
in nature he returns cheerily Turner's crusty retort, 
“Don’t you wish you could?” Mr. Brown started 
for Italy a year ago, but the enthusiasm for his pict- 
ures at his closing-out sale bred a new demand for 
them, so that he has been detained till now busily 
filling fresh orders, and we may hope to keep our 
Nestor at home for some time tocome. Mr. J. Ap- 
pleton Brown is an ardent young “impressionist” 
and more—an artist with a most deft and able touch 
to interpret his quick and true apprehension of effect 
color. His poetic transcripts of the essential 
character of hillside, river, and woods are of the best 
modern French landscape school—like Daubigny, or 
say rather like César de Kock. His frank, true, and 
clear color, his greens of nature, and the light, atmos- 


and 


phere, gayety, and movement of his skies are surpass- 
ingly fine. A waywardness as to “finish” prevents 
his being appreciated as popularly as he ought to be. 
J. Foxcroft Cole, the landscape and cattle painter, is 
His 
breadth and earnestness, simplicity and seriousness, 
go straight to the heart of every unaffected lover of 


an artist of whom we are deservedly proud. 


nature. John B. Johnstone is another of this family 


of landscapists so earnest and devout in their 
seeking for the very truth that a perverted and ig- 
norant generation, not finding in their pictures the 
old musty conventions of landscape, charges them 
with mannerism and Corot-ism and what not. Geo. 
Fuller is a unique character in art, who is most highly 
appreciated in your own city for the profound feeling 
and significance of his thoughtful and singular heads 
and ideal figures. B. C. Porter is another of 
painters, more popular in New York than here even, 


our 


though his portraits command fully Hunt's prices. 
Then there are a trio of vigorous painters who are 
destined soon to go to the very front rank in Ameri- 
ca—F, P. Vinton, who paints a portrait like Bonnat, 
whose teachings he has engrafted on a Munich train- 
ing; John Selinger, a German born in Boston, lately 
returned from Munich, where he was Leibl’s favor- 
ite pupil and where he acquired the most mar- 
vellous power of drawing and “brushing” in the 
more delicate subtleties of detail; and Gangengigl, 
who paints little pictures with the Meissonier per- 
fection of minute drawing and finish, and in the bril- 
liant color of the Spanish or Roman school, in a way 

to make 

work with such models, costumes, 


one wonder how such 
and motives was ever executed or 
thought of in America. 

And besides all these whose po- 
sition is assured, besides as many 
more who might be a/most ranked 
with some one of the above, there 
isa host of the women whom Hunt 
set to painting, and who smudge 
in pious aspiration after his effects, 
and a host of young men coming 
out of the Art Museum life-schools, 
some of whom must surely make 
a mark in time. 

GRETA, 


The British Museum is trying to 
buy Laphael’s ‘* Violin-Player,” belonging 
to the Sciarra family of Rome. 


Leo XIII. has lately consented to 
the sale of some fine Urbino ware of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, stipulating, 
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two Browns—Geo. L. Brown and J. Appleton Brown— 
both landscapists, but about forty years apart in age 
and style. Geo. L. Brown was receiving his due 
in praises as warm and glowing as his canvases in 
The New York Evening Post of nearly half a century 
ago. He was then gaining the means wherewith he 
was enabled to spend many years of well-directed 


HART-SHERWOOD COLLECTION, 


however, that it should not be exposed in 
This 


collection includes a majolica dish for which 


shops as coming from the Vatican, 


the Empress of Russia offered five thousand 
Pius IX. refused her offer, saying: ‘‘A Pope may buy, 
but not sell; besides, I do not wish to send the glories of Italy 
out of the country.” 


doilars. 


The Belgian Chamber of Deputies has voted two 
hundred thousand francs to buy a beautiful triptych by Quentin 
Matsys, for which the King of Prussia had offered a handsome sum. 




















\WS ROPERLY speaking, the term 

tapestry is applicable to woven 
and not to embroidered hangings. 
Genuine tapestry, therefore, is man- 
ufactured in looms, the warp being 
sometimes vertical, sometimes hor- 
izontal, The loom consists of two 
cylinders supported by uprights, held together by cross- 
beams. Round one of these cylinders is rolled the 
warp, and round the other the web as this is com- 
pleted. These cylinders are placed vertically in high- 
warp looms, while they are parallel to the ground in 
low-warplooms. The name of high-warpand low-warp 
tapestry is used according as the fabric is made in the 
one or the other of these looms. In spite of the differ- 
ence in the manner of placing the warp, the results are 
almost identical, only a skilled eye being able to dis- 
tinguish at first sight a piece of high-warp from a 
piece of low-warp tapestry. Low-warp tapes- 
try requires, nevertheless, more seams, on 
account of the smaller size of the pieces, 
which are obliged to be joined together in 
order to make tapestries as large as those 
woven in high-warp looms. 

Tapestry, like all other woven fabrics, is 
composed of a warp and a woof, but the woof 
alone appears on both the right and wrong 
side, because it must entirely cover the warp. 
In order to avoid the appearance of mo- 
saic, which would inevitably result from the 
simple juxtaposition of the colors, the work- 
man passes from one color to another by 
shades which partake of both, and which 
are graduated like hatching. The right 
treatment of these stipples forms one of the 
greatest difficulties of the work, and the 
practised eye of the workman can alone de- 
termine where to begin or finish a shade. 

In the outline of his figures, and in pass- 
ing from one shade to another, the work- 
man is guided by a slight tracing on the 
warp, which is done by means of a ‘transpar- 
ent paper on which a sketch of the picture 
is countertraced. This tracing of the drawing 
on the warp, having to be done in sections as 
the work advances, would inevitably mislead 
the workman in the general effect if he were 
not careful to indicate certain leading points 
or guiding lines on the copy, and to mark 
them on the warp. But all these precau- 
tions and niceties would be of little use if the 
workman were not specially educated, so as 
to be able to supply the insufficiency of the 
outline by his own intelligence. 

In low-warp tapestry the drawing which is 
to be copied is placed beneath the warp. 

r 
This is the real secret of the inferiority of 
low-warp tapestry, which cannot attain the 
same correctness of drawing, or the same gen- 
eral effect, and does not display the same 
harmony of color in the execution as the 
high-warp tapestries, in which the workman is 
able to follow his work with his eye continually. 
Moreover, the high-warp loom reproduces com- 
positions just as they stand in the original, while 
they are reversed in the low-warp loom. It is 
only lately that the practice of tracing the draw- 
ing reversed has been introduced into low-warp 
weaving, thus enabling it to be reproduced in the 
same position as the original. The looms of 
Aubusson, as well as those of most other towns 
where tapestries are produced, are all low-warp. Low- 
warp tapestry is done one third more rapidly than 
high-warp. The famous Gobelins manufactory only 
making use of the latter process, the low-warp loom 
has been given up to the manufactory at Beauvais, as 
partaking more of the nature of industrial art, while 
the high-warp loom lends itself better to the conscien- 





tious translation of the works of great painters, such 
as are wrought at the Gobelins manufactory. 

Ancient tapestries, being generally wider than 
they were long, were executed laterally in order 
to give more solidity to the loom and less distance 
between the upright posts. This arrangement is 
frequently adopted in the Gobelins and other man- 
ufactories when pieces of great size have to be fabri- 
cated. -The workman then works sideways, but this 
is generally supposed to facilitate the shading. In 
the middle ages, the looms being smaller, a large 
hanging had to be worked in separate pieces, which 
were sewn together. This is no longer done except 
in low-warp tapestry. 

Among the workmen employed in the manufacture 
of tapestry are the “ fine-drawers,” whose duty it is to 
join the tapestries together which are made in sepa- 
rate pieces, and also to repair torn places. Much care 
is needed for these operations. When the fabric is 
worn out, or in holes, the threads of the warp which 
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have been destroyed have to be made good, and then 
the woof has to be worked in with wools, matching 
in color and quantity those of the piece which is 
being repaired. It requires also much skill to make 
the pieces of a hanging which have been worked in 
different looms join properly. 

The quality of the wool is of great importance, both 
as regards beauty of execution and the durability of 
the tapestry. In the present day, just as in those 
times when the manufactories flourished in Flanders, 
English wool is reputed to be the best for this kind of 
work. English wool only is employed by those 
manufacturers who desire to guarantee the qual- 
ity of their productions. It is specially used in 
the Gobelins manufactory. The finest wool comes 
from Kent. At Aubusson and Felletin, and in 
other places where less attention is paid to the 





perfection of the work, the wool of the country is 
used. 

Next to the quality of the wool, the dyeing of it 
has always been a matter on which great care has 
been bestowed in those workshops where it is de- 
sired to obtain brilliant and permanent colors, and to 
insure the durability of the fabric. We all know 
how renowned the old Flemish dyers were, and in 
later times the brothers Gobelin, at Paris, dyers in 
scarlet, who first brought into notice the house on 
the banks of the Biévre. In our day M. Chevreul, 
director of the dyeing department in the Gobelins 
manufactory, has made wonderful progress in this 
branch of industry. By careful study, and aided by 
the advance of chemistry, he has succeeded in com- 
posing a chromatic prism containing 14,420 different 
tones. 

Most of the preceding facts are drawn from an 
admirable little book on “Tapestry,” written by Al- 
fred de Champeaux, and published by Scribner, Wel- 
ford & Armstrong. 

It is difficult to fix the precise period at 
which the manufacture of tapestry in a loom 
began in European countries. Several docu- 
ments, going back to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, establish the fact that in certain 
convents in France carpets made of wool, 
ornamented with flowers and animals, and 
even hangings representing religious subjects, 
as well as portraits of kings or emperors, 
were woven for the decoration of churches 
and palaces, but no positive knowledge of 
the mode of manufacture employed at that 
time has come down to us, It is probable 
that these hangings were rather embroidered 
stuffs—like that preserved in the mazrze at 
Bayeux, which records events in the conquest 
of England by the Normans in 1066—than 
actual tapestries made in a loom. This kind 
of fabric was known in the middle ages by 
the name of “Sarrazinois” carpets, and had 
doubtless been brought from the East, either 
by the Saracens of Spain or at the close of the 
Crusades. 

It was towards the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury that the Flemish weavers began to make 
use of high-warp and low-warp looms, and to 
manufacture real tapestry. The art rapidly 
developed in their country, both on account 
of the excellent methods of dyeing employed 
by the weavers, and also by reason of the 
abundance and quality of the wool, which was 
sent to them from England. France,so pros- 
perous in the thirteenth century, soon followed 
the towns of the north in this branch of in- 
dustry. These new manufactures became 
from that time the rivals of the Sarrazinois 
tapestries, which were very inferior in work- 
manship, and many disputes arose, both in 
Flanders and in Paris, between the represen- 
tatives of the two industries. It appears that 
in Paris the demand for Sarrazinois tapestries 
had even increased, and the workmen employed 
on them had formed a powerful corporation. In the 
inventories or accounts of that period which have 
come down to us, the Sarrazinois tapestries are dis- 
tinguished from high and low-warp tapestries. The 
former are designated embroideries, the latter are 
generally called Arras. This distinction was kept up 
till the period of the Renaissance. 

The corporation of master-workers in Sarrazinois 
tapestry had preserved their low-warp looms, and in 
virtue of their ancient privileges they opposed the 
manufacture of high-warp tapestry. A decree of the 
provost of the merchants of Paris, dated 1302, put an 
end to this quarrel by uniting the two manufactures, 
and incorporating the new-comers in the guild of 
ancient workers in tapestry, on condition of their 
submitting to the sameterms. This industry appears to 
have been very prosperous in France, and especially 
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Paris, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, since 
in 1292 there were in Paris twenty-four master tapestry- 
workers ; but it became almost extinct in consequence 
of the misfortunes that overwhelmed the country 
during the war with the English, called the Hundred 
Years’ War. The manufacture of genuine or “ storied” 
tapestry established itself from that time in Flanders, 
where it flourished under the government of the 
Dukes of Burgundy, so celebrated for their wealth and 
magnificence. 

The towns of Arras, Valenciennes, Tournay, Oude- 
narde, Lille, and Brussels, where this industry was 
already very flourishing, became the centre of a busy 
manufacture of storied tapestries. Arras had even 
acquired so great a reputation in this particular style 
that it gave its name to all high-warp tapestries, 
which are still called in England “Arras,” and in 
Italy “ Arazzi.” But the prosperity of Arras did not 
survive the taking of that town by Louis XI. in 1477, 
and Brussels inherited the reputation of her former 
rival, a reputation which, thanks to favorable cir- 
cumstances, she maintained for some time. Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy, had also established 
at Bruges a manufactory of tapestry, which rapidly 
became one of the most important in Flanders. It 
was to these towns that, during three centuries, all 
the princes of Europe came to purchase those storied 
tapestries which were so much sought after for the 
decoration of churches and palaces. Some fragments 
of these hangings have come down to us, and have 
been placed in our museums as a fost valuable evi- 
dence of artistic industry during the middle ages. 

The Flemings were at that time the first nation in 
Europe for their manufactures and their riches. The 
influence exercised by Flemish art upon Europe was 
paramount, and masterpieces of art and industry were 
multiplied in all directions. In order to keep pace 
with this progress, the manufacturers of tapestry 
abandoned the primitive subjects they had hitherto 
reproduced, and which were drawn, for the most part, 
from miniatures in manuscripts, and they called for 
subjects from the painters of the school of the Van 
Eycks, such as Roger van der Weyden, Thierry Stuer- 
bout, and Hugo van der Goes, who had just brought 
about a revival of Flemish art by those pictures which 
we still admire. 

Roger van der Weyden is, of all these masters, the 
one who appears to have exercised most influence on 
the manufacture of tapes- 
try, on account of the skill 
with which arranged 
his great historic subjects. 
These compositions, paint- 
ed were fre- 
quently reproduced in ta- 
pestry, and it is believed 


he 


on Canvas, 


that areminiscence of some 
of them has been preserved 
to us in the hangings still 
existing at Madrid and 
Berne. The artists whoex- 
ecuted these patterns gave 
free play to their imagina- 
tion in the choice of sub- 
jects, which they borrowed 
often from the romances of 
chivalry, as well as from 
the moralities so much in 
fashion inthe middle ages. 
To augment the value of 
their productions, the work- 
ers in tapestry wove threads 
of gold and silver, mingled 
with silk, into the woof 
of their fabrics. This in- 
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versed in all the resources of their art, were able to 
keep pace with the great progress made in Italian art 
under the inspiration of the masters of the Renais- 
sance, and they were entrusted by foreign sovereigns 
with the execution of magnificent hangings, the de- 
signs for which were drawn by Italian painters. It 
was to the manufactories of Brussels that Pope Leo 
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ITALIAN TAPESTRY, 


X. applied for the reproduction of the cartoons of 
Raphael which were intended for the Sistine Chapel 
in the Vatican. 
senting the Acts of Christ and his apostles, and in 
which the most eminent qualities of the great mas- 
ter are shown in all their lustre, have been in part 
preserved, thanks to Charles I., king of England, who 


These original compositions, repre- 
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novation, speedily adopted 
by the luxury of the age, 
continued till the middle of 
the eighteenth century, 
when it fell into disuse. 
After the taking of Ar- 
ras by Louis XI., king of 
France, and the consequent 
closing of its ateliers, Brus- 
sels became the chief seat of the manufacture of 
tapestry ; and the princes of the House of Burgundy 
and, later on, of the House of Austria, granted it their 
unceasing protection. This was a period of great 
industrial prosperity for that city. The workmen, 





THE FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL, 
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bought them from a manufactory of tapestry at Brus- 
sels, at the suggestion of Rubens. For some years 
they have been exhibited at the South Kensington 
Museum, whither they were brought from Hampton 
Court Palace. The tapestries executed at Brussels 
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for the pope are preserved in the Vatican. In speak- 
ing of these tapestries, Vasari says: “ His Holiness 
(Leo X.) desiring to have rich tapestry woven of gold 
and silk, Raphael himself made ready the cartoons, 
which he colored with his own hand. They were 
sent into Flanders to be woven, and when the cloths 
were finished they were sent to Rome. Nothing can 
be more wonderful. This work, which would 
taken for the work of a skilful pencil, seems rather 
the effect of a miracle than of human art. 
tries cost 70,000 crowns.” 
mano and Giovanni da Udine also designed a con- 


be 


The tapes- 
The painters Giulio Ro- 


Flemish work- 
men, and the painters of the north, on their part, Jan 
Mabuse, Lucas van Leyden, Bernard van Orley, 
Michael Coxcie, to mention only the most celebrated, 
were not behindhand in furnishing designs to the 
tapestry-workers of their own country. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that notwithstanding all the 
talent employed by the painters of the Renaissance 
in these compositions, they respected the true princi- 
ples of their art Jess than their predecessors 
principles are, for the most part, ignored in the pres- 
ent day—and their cartoons seem too frequently to be 
intended to rival painted pictures. Tapestry should 
play a more modest part, and should confine itself to 
producing a simple decorative effect. 
the artists of the fifteenth century 

pieces of tapestry of an earlier date 


siderable number of cartoons for the 


which 


This is where 
for we possess no 
are inimitable, 
and their hangings, notwithstanding the injuries of 
time, thanks to the simplicity of their method of 
composition and execution, have never been sur- 
passed in general effect, in spite of all the improve 
ments of modern art. The fashion for large allegori- 
cal compositions, which it is often difficult to under- 
stand at first sight, unless one is well acquainted with 
the works and romances from which they are taken, 
continued long after the period of the Renaissance, 
and we know of pieces of tapestry executed in the 
eighteenth century from old patterns drawn by the 
Flemish artists of the end of the fifteenth century. 
Antwerp, which does not appear to have had any 
special manufactory worthy of note, was the great 
emporium of the tapestry trade, and on this account 
its exhibi- 
It was to this town that the manufactories of 
Brussels, Bruges, Oudenarde, Lille, and Tournay sent 


the merchants built vast galleries for 
tion. 


their productions, which were from thence despatched 
abroad. But it happened 

that the Antwerp merchants 

changed the manufacturers’ 

= isis [s ists) 

SS = marks, or else 


made false 


ones, in order to increase 
the value of their goods 
A decree of Charles V. re 
pressed this fraud, by re- 
quiring that each manufac 
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turer should sign his work 
in accordance with a mark 
the Hall of 
the Corporation, 


registered at 


The rigors of the Span 
ish rule under Philip IL, 





and the bloody executions 
of the Duke of Alva, put 
an end to this prosperity. 
The trade of Flanders, not 
being able to bear up 
against a system of taxa- 
tion which 
it, either ceased to be pro- 


almost ruined 
ductive or betook itself to 
Both 
manufactu- 


countries, 
and 
rers emigrated in crowds, 
and deprived their 
country of a manufacture 
which for nearly three cen- 
turies had made the for- 
tune of the nation. By 
one of those turns of for- 
tune are often 
served in the 
history of nations, it was 
France which more than any other country was 
called upon to accept the best portion of this artistic 
Paris 


foreign 
workmen 





thus 


which ob- 


economic 


inheritance. Several factories established in 


were finally combined in 1663, by Colbert, the famous 
minister of Louis XIV., to form the renowned Gobe- 
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lins manufactory, the fortunes of which we shall trace 
in another article. 

Three of the illustrations given herewith represent 
good specimens of Italian and French tapestry. The 
gradual progress of the art is well marked, from the 
set pattern shown in the Italian work, through the 
conventional and somewhat grotesque design of the 
Fontainebleau school, to the finished reproduction 
of a picture by Boucher in the tapestry of the Louis 
Quinze period, The fourth illustration shows the 
marks of a number of leading manufacturers, 


FASHIONABLE STAIRCASE DECORA TIONS. 

LANDINGS, staircases, and walls are now made a 
great feature for decoration in fashionable houses, 
both large and small. When a landing permits of it, 
it is arranged as an anteroom, carpeted and covered 
with skins or rugs, with settees or low-cushioned 
-seats; a mirror from floor to ceiling is often intro- 
duced, with curtains on either side. The base is pro- 
tected with a tray or basket, for flowers or ferns, of 
pretty wicker or basket work, china or terra-cotta, or 
painted tiles; baskets or trays of wire-work, or cork- 
work imitative of rockery, are considered common, 
and therefore not seen in fashionable houses. So 
says The London Queen, an authority on such sub- 
jects. To the same newspaper we are indebted for 
the following suggestions : 

Brackets of oak, or covered with velvet, for china 
jars or bronzes, are fixed in the corners or on the 
walls, and anything quaint in the way of shields, dag- 
gers, poniards, swords, etc. Water-color drawings are 
not hung on these landings or staircase walls, as they 
have too modern an appearance for the fancy of the 
day, but oil-paintings and valuable engravings are, on 
the contrary, in great request; but the almost univer- 
sal decorations are china plates hung at intervals on 
the walls of landings, staircase, and hall. As regards 
the aspect of walls themselves, all that is spurious 
and not genuine is discountenanced, and this is the 
prevailing idea with respect to all decorations and all 
adornments of rooms. Imitation is discarded in 
favor of the real, whatever that real may be, and the 
result is naturally a purer and more refined style. 
The walls are not papered or varnished to imitate 
marble, but are painted a whole color, or, oftener 
than not, the upper part of the walls is painted, say, 
a pale cinnamon shade, with a dado of dark choco- 
late, with an arabesque border of chocolate painted 
on a cinnamon ground, dividing the dado from the 
upper portion of the wall. Ladies with artistic tastes, 
and plenty of leisure for the occupation, can easily 
design and paint borders of this description, accord- 
ing to individual fancy. Oak panels and wood carv- 
ings are much appreciated for staircase and wall 
decorations; but to indulge in them requires a long 
purse, and some little patience, if a series or set of 
oak panels is desired. Covering the walls with ori- 
ental fabrics is another fashion of the hour. This 
also runs into money and material. Tapestry is the 
delight of its owner, and in some few unique houses 
the entrance-halls are hung with tapestry; but this is 
rather a rare adornment for a hall, although it is to 
be seen in some well-known houses in the metropolis. 
It was formerly the fashion to have narrow stair-car- 
pets in the centre of the Staircase, and to display a 
foot or a foot and a half of white on either side of the 
carpet. The idea now is to cover the stairs com- 
pletely from wall to balustrade, and the less of border 
shown on this wide carpeting, the better the style. 
Where the saving expense is an object, crimson or 
claret felt, with an under carpet, has not a bad ap- 
pearance. In houses that can boast of oak staircases, 
the stair carpet is of the narrowest, scarcely more 
than a foot in width, the polished oak stairs being 
thus displayed. In bijou houses in fashionable locali- 
ties, where the rents are as high as the houses are 
small, the owners have recourse to every plan and ex- 
pedient to render them more commodious and less 
ugly. To gain additional space, and to improve the 
appearance of these very narrow staircases, the wood- 
en bannister-rails are removed, and are replaced by 
open iron balustrades, the lower part of which is 
level with each stair, some four to six inches, accord- 
ing to the width to be gained. This arrangement 
considerably widens the staircase and very much en- 
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hances the appearance. To turn from small houses 
to stately mansions, it is a favorite plan to place 
troughs for ivy and trailing plants at the foot of the 
staircase balustrades ; these troughs are either of 
white china or painted pottery, and a trellis-work of 
wicker-work, either gilded or not, is fastened to the 
balustrade to form a support to the plants. It is 
only in houses having light staircases that this deco- 
ration is carried out, as on dark staircases the plants 
do not thrive and the effect is hardly noticed. The 
trellis-work and the inner troughs of tin are movable, 
so that there is no difficulty in watering the plants. 
In many houses the small glass alcove at the head 
of the first landing, a mere apology for a conserva- 
tory, is now converted into a miniature boudoir, and 
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gives a better appearance to a staircase than drooping 
plants deprived of light and air. These little retreats 
are now filled in with painted or figured glass, the 
tiny floor is carpeted, pretty small chairs are placed 
around, and a fancy table with a fancy cover in the 
centre, with a vase of cut flowers and ornaments of 
various descriptions. in any available corner. The 
front halls of houses, whether they are stately vesti- 
bules or little better than narrow passages, are now 
furnished and decorated, instead of being unfurnished 
and undecorated; the cold-looking floor-cloth is re- 
placed by a carpet, or the floor is tiled and covered 
with rugsorskins. Trophies of the chase are a favor- 
ite adornment for the walls; blue china jars and 
beakers, with perhaps a large palm in the centre, are 


seen in these halls; cabinets and carved chairs stand 
in convenient spots; a writing-table, a folding screen, 
and other comforts are here arranged. In small 
houses, where it is possible to convert a small pas- 
sage into a snug little hall by removing the partition 
which separates it from some smal] room adjoining, 
this is frequently done; but where nothing of the 
kind can be attempted, the few touches that can be 
added are given, such as plates and pictures on the 
walls, and curtains at the end of the so-called hall 
of some thick material. 


STAMPED WALL LEATHER, 





THE employment of stamped leather, or the ad- 
mirable paper imitations that are made of it, like 
most of the prevailing fashions for interior decora- 
tion, is simply an old practice revived. In the middle 
ages embossed leather was not only used in the homes 
of the wealthy for adorning the walls of rooms, but 
also as carpets. This was looked on at first as a re- 
finement of luxury. “Leathers for laying down in 
the rooms in thesummer time,” say the inventories of 
the Duke of Burgundy. In 1416, says M. Jacque- 
mart, in his interesting “History of Furniture,” Isa- 
beau of Bavaria sent for “six leather carpets for the 
floor.” This was one of the delicate devices of the 
German coquette, for although on several solemn 
occasions the floors had been covered not only with 
tapestries, but even with the most costly materials, 
the general practice, continued down to the period of 
the Valois kings, as shown in many paintings, was to 
strew the apartments with flowers and foliage. This 
custom was not discontinued till the time when the 
velvet-pile, or oriental carpets, began to be multiplied, 
and especially when the looms of the West succeeded 
in imitating them, the strewing of the floors gave 
place to the velvet fabric. 

Returning to the fifteenth century, we find that in the 
same year, 1416, the Duc de Berry possessed a large 
piece of red leather decked with several escutcheons 
in gules, with three bends argent surrounding the 
shield of Castile. This was one of those highly- 
prized Spanish “Cordovans” which fora long time 
gave their name to the hangings knownas “ cordovan 
leather.” At first the leather hangings were painted 
with some uniform pattern set off with designs, pro- 
duced by the hot iron on the roller, Large pieces 
made of square skins sewn or glued together formed 
the principal portions of the hanging, which was 
completed by the means of narrower strips conceal- 
ing the seams or joinings. As regards the colors, the 
imagination could conjure up no vision more brilliant 
thanthe reality. The ground was most commonly of 
silver or gold, this last effect being produced by means 
of a colored varnish laid over the silver. The ara- 
besques and other ornaments vied in the bright- 
ness of their hues with this gorgeous ground, The 
inventory of Catherine de Médicis, published by M. 
Edmond Bonnaffé, gives some idea of the richness 
of these leathers at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Here are mentioned gold and silver hang- 
ings on an orange ground, with the queen’s cipher ; 
others with orange mountings, gilded or silvered 
on a violet ground; others again sea-green, with 
mountings similar to the preceding, or else red, 
with gold and dove-colored mountings, blue with 
gold, silver, and red mountings, not to speak of the 
multifarious mourning hangings, in which the back- 
ground is relieved by silver alone. All the leather 
here described constituted movable hangings. But so 
early as the fifteenth century, leather of a different 
description had been introduced for fixed hangings. 
Thus the Marquis de Laborde quotes the following 
entry from the royal accounts of Charles VIII. : 
“1496. To Jehan Garnier, residing at Tours, the sum 
of four livres, fifteen sous tournoys, granted to him 
for a large white ox-skin, delivered and consigned by 
him to a painter whom the king had sent for from 
Italy, whom the said lady (the queen) had ordered to 
make and paint the hangings of her bed.” The 
learned author adds: “ This description of work was 
introduced, or reintroduced, into France at the end 
of the fifteenth century by Italian painters, and was 
continued throughout the whole of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the first years of the seventeenth century. 
The painting is raised on a gilded ground and keeps 
well.” In the Cluny Museum is a series of paintings 























in this manner coming from an old house in Rouen, 
and on a sheep-skin, gilt and worked with stamped 
dies, representing Rome seated and bearing Victory, 
besides six other pictures, representing Sczvola, Tor- 
quatus, Cocles, Curtius, Manlius, and Calphurnius. 
This description of hanging was let into the woodwork 
of panels. In 1540 Sebastian Serliol, architect of 
Francis I., purchased some Levant skins and others 
for the use of Fontainebleau, and in 1557 two Parisians, 
Jehan Louvet and Jehan Fourcault, residing at the 
Hotel Nesle, received what they were entitled to for 
the portions of gilded leather supplied by them to the 
queen. The latter received, moreover, four livres for 
a pavilion made of sheep-skin, silvered and enriched 
with red figures, for use in the king’s cabinet at 
Monceaux. 

But it would almost seem as if these paintings, with 
all their gold and silver, were found insufficient for the 
luxury of the seventeenth century. At least it was 
about the beginning of this century that the idea was 
introduced of ornamenting leather with stamped re- 
liefs, often very full, obtained by means of a wooden 
matiix or mould pressed firmly on the leather while 
softened by heat. These reliefs, consisting of ara- 
besques, foliage, branches, flowers, and birds, followed 
the changes of style peculiar to each epoch, and at 
times supplied hangings ofa very grand character, 
the reliefs heightening the effect of the colors and 
metals employed in their ornamentation. The most 
ancient leathers were those of Cordova, which were 
soon imitated by Venice and Flanders. Later on 
Paris, Lyons, Carpentras, and Avignon began to 
manufacture these hangings. Henry IV., like others, 
held this industry in great esteem, and endeavored to 
encourage it by establishing workshops in the Fau- 
bourgs Saint Jacques and Saint Honoré. 
such hangings was far too great for any but the very 
wealthy, and they were gradually succeeded by paper 
hangings, which have maintained their ground down 
to the present time. 

In both England and the United States, however, 
with the new-born rage for the home beautiful, there 
has lately been a revival in the use of stamped leather 
for interior decorations. Nothing can be more effec- 
tive for the wainscoting of a spacious library than 
stamped leather in quiet colors such as one can find 
at Yandell’s in New York, or the bronzed and brightly 
variegated colored stamped leather from the same 
house. For screens stamped leather is exceedingly 
durable and can be made in the highest degree deco- 
rative. 





PRACTICAL HINTS ON ART NEEDLEWORK. 

FiGuREs worked in silk are always decorative, but 
many people find a difficuity in doing them well. A 
few instructions may be given which if followed ex- 
actly will remove all difficulties. To begin with, the 
material should be one on which silks look well; satin 
is very appropriate. On whatever background you 
choose the figures should be traced with the greatest 
care. The outline should then be gone over with 
pen and ink, or a fine brush and oil paint. Unless 
the features and all the small details are drawn very 
finely and with perfect accuracy the work cannot be 
satisfactory ; when this is done the worst is over, the 
rest of the operation is easy enough. There is no 
occasion to use a frame; it takes longer, and the re- 
sult, if you are a good worker, is no better. But a 
beginner should try one figure upon linen before 
starting on silk or satin. 

Begin by outlining the faces, arms and legs—in 
fact, all the flesh—with brown filoselle, using only one 
thread, and making the features as distinct as you 
can; then with two threads outline the dresses with 
the darkest shade of the color you intend to use for 
them; then put in the accessories, such as leaves and 
flowers, working them thick—not merely outline—in 
their natural colors; then return to the figures. Take 
one thread of flesh color, and work straight up and 
down the face till all is filled in, slipping your needle 
under the brown mouth and eyes that you hgve pre- 
viously outlined. Work the arms and legs with two 
threads of flesh-colored filoselle. For the hair take 
two threads of chestnut brown, and work in the 
direction of the lines of the head, rather coarsely, so 
as to give the effect of curls and waves. For the 
dresses three shades of each color are required; with 
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the darkest you have already outlined the dress and 
at the chief lines. With two threads of the second 
shade you now must fill in the principal parts, always 
working in the direction of the chief lines, and taking 
rather long stitches. Do not put in too many stitches 
or work too tightly, or the material will be puckered. 
Finally, put in the high lights, with the lightest shade 
of color, which should be nearly white. These fig- 
ures are extremely effective when stretched on a 
board and _ put over a chimney-piece under the look- 
ing-glass, or for the front of a piano, removing the 
usual fretwork ornaments, or for the cover of a blot- 
ting-book, or for panels of any description. If the 
figures are large, crewels can be used instead of silks, 
the method of working being precisely the same. 

For all articles that have to be looked at from a 
distance, coarse work is much the most effective. 
By coarse work is not meant rough and untidy work, 
but the use of three, four, or even five threads of 
crewels at once, which gives a richness and softness 
to the work, unattainable by any other means. Car- 
riage-rugs, window-curtains, bed-hangings, and bath- 
blankets should all be worked in this style. 

Appliqué saves a great deal of labor in large pieces 
of work, and can be done by any one possessed of 
neatness and patience. Let us suppose that we are 
going to work curtain-borders of brown velvet appli- 
quéd on to fawn-colored silk sheeting with gold 
cord. First, trace the pattern on to the velvet by 
pouncing, then cut the pattern out carefully one-six- 
teenth of an inch outside the outline; stretch the silk 
sheeting in a frame, and paste the velvet pattern 
on it with paste, keeping the paper pattern before 
you asa guide. When dry it is ready for couching, 
which means the edging of the pattern with gold 
cord, braid, or six or eight threads of filoselle. Put 
the end of the gold cord through to the back of the 
work with a stiletto; then with a fine needle and 
gold-colored silk sew it down all round the edge of 
the brown velvet, putting the needle up from the 
back through the silk sheeting, and putting it in 
again, over the cord, into the velvet. The stitches 
must be taken quite straight across the cord at equal 
distances. Small stalks or sprays, also the veining 
of leaves and centre of flowers, must be worked in 
silks. When done, paste the back over to keep the 
ends tidy. 

Brick stitch is a quick way of filling in large spaces, 
and was much used in old Italian work. Cover the 
whole space you wish to fill in with long stitches, 
taken straight across from one outline to another in 
double crewels. It must not be done in satin-stitch, 
all the wool must be kept on the right side of the 
work; then lay lines of crewels, about a quarter of 
an inch apart, at right angles with the first lines, and 
sew them down with tiny stitches, also a quarter of 
an inch apart. Outline the whole with chain-stitch 
or couching. 

Another effective way of working is to couch the 
outline with eight threads of red or blue filoselle, and 
then to fill in the pattern with black French knots. 
Or the pattern may be outlined and veined, and the 
ground only worked in honey-comb, or any simple 
diaper pattern. This only looks well when the de- 
sign is bold and well drawn. Instead of couching, 
thick chain-stitch can be used for the outline. This 
is done in double crewels like ordinary chain-stitch, 
but instead of putting the needle into the middle of 
the last stitch, put it in on the left side half way up 
the last stitch, and work very loosely. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR CRETONNE WORK. 


Fix the silk, satin, or cloth foundation upon a 
work-frame, having previously gummed on_ the 
flowers, birds, and butterflies, cut out from remnants 
of crétonne, throwing away the very small and strag- 
gling ends of grass and stalk. Buttonhole round the 
edges of the flowers and leaves with silk, putting the 
stitches at a little distance from each other. Work 
over the other parts with colored silks, in no particu- 
lar stitch, but just working long or short stitches as 
required. Heighten the effects of light and shade as 
much as possible with very bright shades of filoselle. 
Work the stalks in brown silk, adding little green 
sprigs or ends of twig, according to your own device. 
It is not necessary to work over the whole flower; a 
few stitches here and there are quite sufficient. Give 
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the centres of flowers and the veining of leaves dis- 
tinctly. 

The best flowers to procure are bunches of azaleas, 
with green ieaves, putting in the spots and stamens 
with red, and working over the brightest lights with 
white filoselle. Lilies, apple-blossoms, carnations, 
ferns, brown and green leaves, are all effective. As 
in crewel-work, roses are best avoided, for they are 
apt to look somewhat heavy. 

Birds and butterflies must be arranged about the 
pattern. This work is used for curtains, valances, 
brackets, banner-screens, small table-covers, borders, 
and cushions. All kinds of ends of silk can be used 
up for the butterflies’ antennz and such small things 


as cannot be cut out. 


PAINTING UPON GLASS. 

THERE are two ways for amateurs to paint upon 
glass, viz., with varnish or transparently, in water- 
colors. The first of these is best for windows, and 
ground glass is best to paint upon. The following 
colors will be needed, in fine powder, mixed, when 
used, with picture copal varnish ; diluted, when neces- 
sary, with spirits of turpentine: 

Raw and Burnt Sienna, 
Rose Madder, 

Brown Pink, 

Yellow Lake, 

French Ultramarine, 


Burnt Umber, 
Carmine (or 
Crimson Lake), 
Gamboge, 
Prussian Blue, 


Verdigris, Ivory-black, opaque, 


A few sable pencils, a flat camel’s-hair brush, some 
picture copal varnish, and a little spirits of turpentine 
are also necessary. The materials being ready, pro- 
ceed as follows: Lay the glass flat on the print or 
drawing to be copied, and with a very fine sable 
pencil and ivory-black, mixed with varnish, trace all 
the outlines. When /horoughly dry, raise it to a 
slanting position, by placing it upon a frame with 
pieces of upright wood on either side, and a shcet of 
white paper flat beneath it; by this means the effect 
of the coloring will be better seen, which may at 
proceeded with. 
here necessary: be careful not to rub up the black in 


once be One caution is perhaps 
the coloring, as it is liable to smear if much worked 
over. On this account moist ivory-black is frequent- 
ly, and with advantage, substituted for putting in the 
outline. It may be used with a pen most convenient- 
ly, fine or coatse at the points, according to the 
of the 


should be fixed up in the window with the unpainted 


nature work. When finished, the painting 
side outwards. 

A few hints as to mixing the colors may be useful. 
The nearest approximation to scarlet is made by the 
admixture of gamboge with rose madder, crimson 
lake, or carmine; for greens, verdigris is very bril- 
liant, and almost every shade may be made by adding 
yellow lake or brown pink in different proportions. 
When a flat even tint is required, the camel-hair 
brush is used, and a dabber (made by simply cover- 
ing a little cotton wool with fine leather), which is 
particularly useful for backgrounds in figure subjects 
and skies in landscapes, and this applies also to the 
use of water-colors. 
it must be varnished. 

Painting glass transparently in water-colors is de- 
cidedly the best method for magic-lantern slides. 
Plain clear glass should always be used, except for 
windows, when ground glass may be substituted with 
The glass should be washed over with a 


Wher the painting is finished 


advantage. 
piece of rag and a little gall; this removes any greasi- 


ness there may be upon it. The colors are manu- 


_factured expressly for the work. 


Small subjects are most effectively painted in water- 
colors, as a finish and delicacy are attainable impossi- 
ble in the use of varnish-colors. 

The outline should be made with a pen charged 
with liquid color, containing a small portion of ox- 
gall, and should be varnished with thin mastic varnish 
before any attempt is made to work upon it. The 
colors being placed upon the palette, and diluted 
with water, we proceed in the same manner as in 
painting varnish-colors. These colors dry. rapidly, 
but it is necessary between each layer of color to 
give the glass, or that portion of it which has been 
worked upon, a slight coating with varnish, to pre- 
vent the second color wiping off or rubbing up the 
first; for this purpose it is desirable to use the enamel 
varnish made expressly for glass-painting. —_—, 
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SPANISH PORCELAIN. 





MONG the manufactories which 
were established in Europe as 
soon as the discovery of kaolin 
had rendered the manufacture 
of hard paste possible, none 
produced finer pieces than that 





in Us the Bay of Naples, by Charles 

‘sli III., inthe year 1736. The first 
productions of this factory were confined to repro- 
ductions of Chinese and Japanese pieces, but very 
soon the influence of the Dresden style of manu- 
facture was felt, probably through the agency of 
a truant craftsman, who had escaped from the 
fortified factory of Meissen, in which the secret of 
porcelain manufacture was first so jealously kept. He 
no doubt introduced into the decoration 
the figures borrowed from the heathen 
mythology, and corals and sea-plants taken 
from the Mediterranean. The first mana- 
ger was Louis Schepers, of Belgium, but 
on account of his old age, his son, Gaétan 
and the painter Jean Cassela became his 
For twenty-four years the fac- 
tory enjoyed a European reputation, and 
its productions were valued at nearly the 
same rate as those of the royal factory of 
Saxony. In 1759, when Charles III. be- 
came King of Spain, he transported to 
Madrid fifty-three artisans from Capo di 
Monte, with all the necessary articles to 
start a factory. With the assisting work- 
men, who amounted to two hundred and 
fifty souls, it required five vessels to carry 
the party from Italy to Spain. 

The spot selected for the erection of the 
factory—the plans of which were approved 
by the king on the 28th of December—was 
in the gardens of the Buen-Retiro, near 
the hermitage of San Antonio, and the 
astronomical observatory. Singular as it 
may seem to us, the architect, Charles An- 
toine de Borbon, was a colored man who, 
having been made a prisoner by the cele- 
brated Barcelo, was instructed and devel- 
oped great talent under the auspices of the 
queen dowager. The structure cost over 
eleven millions of reals, and an allowance 
of two millions a year was made for its 
maintenance. At first, under the manage- 
ment of Gaétan Schepers, many mishaps 
occurred, and few pieces were brought to 
perfection. Yet we may mention among 
the important pieces the porcelain cov- 
ering of a cabinet known as “ la China,” 
now in the palace of Aranjuez. It was 
designed and modelled by Joseph Gricci, sculptor to 
King Charles III., and in 1766 director of the Academy 
of San-Fernando. 

For the first thirty years of its existence the pieces 
turned out of this manufactory were used without ex- 
ception as presents for foreign courts or kept by tne 
different members of the royal family. At the death 
of Charles III. the sale of them was not allcwed, and 
it was not until 1789, thirty years after the opening of 
the workshops, that the goods were sold to the pub- 
lic. Admission to the factory was always denied to 
visitors, and many travellers who visited Spain at 
about that period, and have left interesting records of 
their journey, mention the fact and complain about 
it. 

The production of the Buen-Retiro factory consists 
in pieces in hard and soft paste, biscuit white or 
colored, gilded and glazed according to the style of 
the decoration. Much money was expended in ex- 
periments with clays and earth found in Spain. 

It has been generally believed that this factory 
had to imitate the Dresden style, but such is not the 
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case. The body of the ware is of a different color, and 
the elegance and fineness of both modelling and 
painting point towards an Italian rather than a Ger- 
man taste. During the last years of the past century 
and the early part of the present one, the Wedgwood 
jaspers with their cameo-like decoration were imi- 
tated with great success. In 1803 the forms and 
models of Sévres began to be imitated; this was 
owing to the appointment as manager of Barthelemy 
Sureda, who had received his art education in Paris. 
In 1808 the advent of the French put an end to the 
working of the factory. The building on the 
outskirts of Madrid had too much strategical impor- 
tance to be used longer for purposes of artistic manu- 
facture. An attempt to revive the porcelain making 


under King Joseph died out entirely in 1812, and 
after having been occupied at different times by the 
French, and then by the English, the building was 





GROUP IN BUEN-RETIRO PORCELAIN, 


biown up on the 30th of October in that year by Gen- 
eral Hill. 

The group shown in our iliustration is a good 
specimen of the Buen-Retiro work. The lily or fleur- 
de-lys, of different sizes, shapes and colors, was 
always the stamp of the factory, but the monogram 
of Charles III. (two C’s back to back), or the initials 
of the artists or the word Madrid abridged, with or 
without the crown, are often found on the backs of 
the pieces. The most celebrated artists were Carlos 
Fumo, Salvador Nofri, Felipe Gricci and Pedro An- 
tonio Giorgi. 





PUEBLO POTTERY. 





THEREstill remain inthe valley of the Rio Grande 
del Norte nineteen villages, founded long before the 
discovery of America, and preserving the old arts 
practised there centuries ago. The ceramic art is 
one of these, and a recent correspondent of The 
Tribune gives some interesting facts concerning the 


discoveries lately made by a party of Smithsonian In- 





stitution explorers in that region. It seems that the 
pottery now manufactured in the town of Zufi is 
almost identical with the very ancient ware found 
among the stone ruins which abound throughout that 
section. Attention has been called to this ware re- 
cently by Prof. Hayden, in his last annual report of the 
United States Geological Survey of the Territories, in 
which are figured several fine water-vessels in the 
forms of owls, hawks, ducks, and domesticated fowls. 
The collection made by the Smithsonian party includes 
many animal forms and hundreds of specimens of 
almost every conceivable shape, scarcely any two of 
them being similar. It is, without exception, the 
finest and most complete collection of modern Pueblo | 
ware in existence. The methods of manufacturing 
this pottery are exceedingly interesting. The clay is 
procured from the neighboring mesas, and the vessels 
are moulded entirely by hand. When an 
unusually fine piece is being made, the clay 
is wet and smoothed by the lips of the 
potter. 

In the Pueblo of Laguna pottery is made 
in asimilar manner. A private collection, 
just received in Philadelphia from there, 
contains a number of vessels in imitation 
of ducks and hens. Such objects, while 
ornamental, are designed for use also, and 
are employed in carrying water on journeys. 

'A common ornament on this ware is a 
painted representation of the elk or deer, 
in which a passage invariably extends from 
the mouth to the heart, which latter is of 
triangular form. The tenahas, or earthen 
basins, are used as receptacles for meal, 
corn, water, or other substances which con- 
stitute the food of the natives. One very 
old vessel is covered with representations 
of snakes, a rare figure in the ornamenta- 
tion of Pueblo ware, since the priests or 
medicine-men no longer permit the people 
to employ the sun or serpent symbols, but 
monopolize them in their incantations and 
stately ceremonies. Tenahas are made of 
all sizes, from an inch in diameter to those 
that will hold from twenty to thirty gallons. 
Each large vessel has a concave bottom, 
like achampagne-bottle, for steadying it on 
the head in carrying water from the well. 

The clay used in the manufacture of the 
Laguna pottery is of a dark slate color and 
exceedingly compact, oftentimes approach- 
ing soft rock in texture. This is taken from 
seams or veins in the mesa walls. The In 
dians soak this clay in water for two or 
three days, when it becomes perfectly plas- 
tic. It is then kneaded with the feet of 
the workmen on a large flat stone, and all 

the hard lumps are taken out carefully. After the 

vessels are moulded into form they are left to dry, 
and then covered with a groundwork of white paint. 

Over this there are painted fanciful devices in red, 

orange, and black. The lustre of the ware is imparted 
by polishing the paint, before baking, with an exceed- 
ingly smooth stone like an ordinary seashore pebble. 

The brown or black pigment is made from a black 

stone somewhat resembling hematite. This is ground 
fine, mixed with water and violently agitated for 
some time. It is then poured from one vessel to 
another to remove all grit, and is applied to the sur- 
face of the vessel to be ornamented, as common paint, 
with a stick. This paint alone would rub off, but to 
prevent this it is mixed with the residue of two plants 
or weeds boiled together fora long time until it becomes 
of the required consistency, after which it is allowed 
to cool; it then becomes perfectly hard. The clay 
employed for the red color is of a yellowish tint, but 
on being baked changes to a brilliant red. The pro- 
cess of burning or baking consists in first placing the 
vessels on stones, around which is packed a quantity 
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of dry barnyard manure, which is considered the best 
fuel. The vessel is covered completely with this sub- 
stance, so as to exclude the air, and a very hot fire of 
two or three hours’ duration is produced. During 
the process of burning the vessels are closely watched, 
and no portion of them is permitted to become ex- 
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posed to the atmosphere. The pottery of Laguna, 
and in fact of most of the other Pueblo villages, is al- 
most entirely made by the women, who expend much 
of their leisure time in moulding and decorating the 
ware, 





LIMOGES ENAMELS. 


THE art of enamelling, that is, of covering metallic 
surfaces with melted glass to which it is made to 
adhere by heat, may be considered of great antiquity. 
It is a generally accepted theory that this art 
first originated in a desire of artisans to produce 
the ornamental effect of precious stones without 
incurring the expense of using the real materials, 
which in ancient times, especially on pieces of 
large dimensions, would have been enormous. 
The Egyptians used colored pastes, the basis of 
which was glass and colored enamels, in works 
of the minutest dimensions, representing, for 
instance, the petals of small flowers, as on a 
necklace which was once worn by the Em- 
press Eugénie, but which she discarded as soon 
as she knew it had been worn for centuries by 
a mummy, and which is now in the British Mu- 
seum. 

Philostratus informs us that the barbarians 
who lived near the ocean had a way of ornament- 
ing their horse trappings with vitrified colors at 
the time of the Roman dominion in Gaul and 
Britain, and in Frank tombs a great deal of jew- 
elry set with pieces of colored glass or pastes is 
found. 

In Japan, where the art of enamelling flourished 
at an early period, it is designated by the name 
“strippo,” which translated signifies the seven 
precious metals. 

Enamels are divided into two classes—thin o1 
surface enamels, generally called “ Limoges enam- 
els,” and thick or opaque enamels, generally 
termed “ Cloisonné.” 

We give the illustration of a piece of Italian 
majolica, which, decorated with what is termed 
“Raphaél arabesques,” may be considered as a 
prototype of the style the enamellers of Limoges 
imitated, more especially when under the influ- 
ence of the Italian school of Fontainebleau. 

Before entering, however, into the peculiarities 
of the different styles of work which succeeded 
each other in the history of Limoges enamels, 
it is indispensable to explain the process of 
manufacture. 

The piece to be enamelled is first of all made 
in thin copper, the workman hammering or spin- 
ning it into shape out of metal as pure as possi- 
ble, for enamel will adhere only to pure metals. 
Gold or platinum may be also used for small 
pieces, but copper is more usually employed. Silver, 
on account of its expansion, is a difficult metal to 
use for this style of work. If the enamelled decora- 








tion is to be applied on a flat surface, the piece 
ot metal must be hammered in the centre to make 
it slightly concave, this is done to prevent it from 
warping when exposed to the heat of the muffle. 
For the groundwork a dark brown or black enamel, 
often slightly translucent. is used, and after the piece 
has been thoroughly “ pickled” and washed, to re- 
move all dust or grease from its surface, the enamel, 
which is simply dark glass reduced to a very fine 
powder, is evenly spread upon it. Holding it with 
a pair of long iron tongs, the enameller places it on a 
small terra-cotta stand in the centre of the “ muffle,” 
which is a hemispherical oven made of earth, placed 
in the centre of a large furnace. 

At the end of a few minutes, as soon as the work- 
man sees that the glass or enamel is beginning to melt 
and “fuse” over the piece, which he can do through 
the door of the muffle, which is easely movable, he 
brings out his piece, but leaves it to cool gradually on 
a shelf outside the door of the furnace, for too sudden 
a change of temperature would cause the enamel to 
split and scale off. Before “ firing” his piece or pass- 
ing it through the muffle, the workman must have 
taken the precaution of covering the back or the in- 
side of it with a coating of enamel of inferior quality 
to prevent it from burning. This enamel is mixed 
with gum or mucilage to keep it in place until it 
fuses and adheres to the metal. 

The next operation, now that the piece is covered 
with a thin, smooth, and even coating of enamel, is to 
outline on it the figures or ornaments which are to 
form the decoration ; this is done with a brush dipped 
in white enamel, reduced to a very fine powder, and 
mixed with oil or turpentine. 
is then painted over with white enamel, and “fired.” 
The white enamel on melting mixes with the dark 
color below, and when the piece is cold again we find 
all the outlines filled up with an even coat of dark 
gray. White is now used again, but reserving in the 
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dark gray the parts where the strongest shadows are 
to be cast. 
the whites of the second fire being thicker are more 


This time on coming out of the muffle 





intense ; the operation is repeated as often as neces- 
sary, working up from the shadows to the high-lights 





EWER IN LIMOGES ENAMEL. BY PIERRE REYMOND, 
in a manner which, though used for other styles 
of work by masters of the Italian school, is the 
reverse of that generally employed in shading, 
This gives great transparency and depth to the 
shadows, though it increases the labor and the 
risk of spoiling the pieces by passing them so 
frequently through the fire. In 
gray enamel tints are used for the shadows, but 


modern times 


the effect is quite different from that obtained by 
the old method of the Limoges factories. 

Gilding and tints of color are applied in trans- 
lucent enamels after the shading or modelling 
has been done in white. One fire is sufficient 
to glaze them. Another advantage of the method 
of superposing the layers of white is that being 
slightly thicker on the high-lights it indicates 
the modelling in soft touches which adds im- 
mensely to the artistic effect. 

Sometimes pieces of thin metal foil are intro- 
duced between the enamel and the piece. These 
are painted over with transparent enamel, and are 
used to imitate brilliant stuffs such as brocades 
or satins, and the pieces of jewelry that are worn 
by the personages that are represented. This 
particular style is termed “email sur paillon,” 
or “enamel on stencil.” 

In work of the best period made at Limoges 
but little color was used, the ornament being 
nearly always in chiaroscuro; sometimes very 
The 
and the plates more convex than at later pe- 


pale flesh tints are used. metal is thin, 
riods. 

Leonard Limosin and Pierre Reymond (of 
whose work we give illustrations) Jean Court, 
called Vigier, Jean, Pierre and Martial Courtois, 
are the most celebrated names of that brilliant 
period which lasted from 1530 to 1580, 

Later a minuteness of detail and excessive use 
of color and stencil detracted from the masterly 
character of the work. In modern times the art 
was carried on in Paris to a very limited extent 
until a workman, Paul Soyer, undertook to repro- 
duce some of the pieces in the Louvre Museum 
for the South Kensington collection. 
anew impulse to the manufacture, which was well 
represented at the Vienna, Paris, and Philadel- 


This gave 


phia Exhibitions, and is still much in vogue for cabinet 
pieces or the decoration of jewelry. 
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purchasing music is a_ subject 
which might be of general inter- 
est to my readers. Yet how to 
approach and to treat such a 
topic has been to me a matter of 
considerable doubt and thought. 
To give suggestions as to the choosing and pur- 
chasing of an instrument was comparatively easy ; 
there are certain qualities of tone, touch, and endur- 
ance which are recognized by all as necessarily apper- 
taining to a good piano (the instrument of which I 
wrote), irrespective of slight individual differences of 
opinion on minor matters—such as the case—which 
rendered it possible to give definite advice on the 
subject. But how attempt to advise a large circle of 
readers on a matter the decision of which depends 
almost entirely upon the individual taste of the pur- 
chaser? Yet even here is a chance for a little assist- 
ance, a few suggestions, especially to those who, not 
living in large cities, have not at hand a large reper- 
toire from which to select. 

It must be understood, however, at the outset, that 
this article is not addressed to those for whom music 
is only an ear-tickling amusement, unworthy of seri- 
ous consideration as an elevating and severe art. but 
to those who respect it as a subject worthy of earnest 
study and capable of affording, as such study pro- 
gresses, a continually increasing pleasure, both intel- 
lectual and sensuous (not “ sensual,” be it understood). 
Therefore the lovers and upholders of the “Sweet 
Bye and Bye” and “Come Home, Father” class of 
publications would better skip this article; it will 
afford them neither instruction nor gratification. 

The music we purchase may be divided into four 
classes, 

First, material for technical study; this includes 
scales and five-finger exercises, the so-called “ daily 
studies” compiled by various authors, and most so- 
called “ exercises.” 

Second, material for mental and artistic study ; this 
includes systems of harmony and counterpoint, many 
so-called “exercises” or “ studies,” and all the serious 
works of the great masters, ancient and modern. 

Third, the music we adopt for the general pleasure 
of our circle of friends and social acquaintance. 

Fourth, that which we use for our own private en- 
joyment and that of a chosen few supremely musical 
friends. 








It may be roughly stated that our first and third 
and our second and fourth classes respectively belong 
together as practice and performance. 

All these four classes are necessary, and the pur- 
chases in each class need to be carefully considered 
by every person whose means and available storage- 
room are in any way limited; for the rapidity with 
which music, bought piece by piece, accumulates to 
an immense aggregate is astonishing. 

Concerning the choice of music belonging to our 
first class there is comparatively little to be said. All 
compositions and compilations belonging to this 
class have for their one and sole object the produc- 
tion of digital dexter'ty; the only gradation in their 
excellence is that of the greater or lesser rapidity with 
which they lead towards this goal. 

Some works of this class are arranged as though 
man had—as in the very ancient days—his six, or so, 
hundred years of life before him, and could, in conse- 
quence, devote the first hundred to preparatory study: 
First purchase Plaidy’s “Technical Studies.” The 
work on these should commence with the beginner’s 
earliest lessons. Excellent as these studies are, they 
are open to the objection stated at the commence- 
ment of this paragraph. Any skilful and experienced 
teacher will, however, greatly shorten this long road 
by many judiciously chosen skips, these skips varying 
in the case of almost each pupil; for while there is 
nothing in the work which is unnecessary, there is 
also no pupil for which all is necessary—an apparent 
paradox which will clear itself up after a little 
thought. This work (with, perhaps, Tausig’s “ Daily 
Studies”) will be the pupil’s permanent companion so 
long as he may live and play. Soon afterwards will 
come into use the exercises of Schmitt and Duvernoy. 
These lead to the easier exercises of Czerny, which 
are the stepping-stone to the same composer's 
“Studies in Velocity.” After these come, in their 
order, Cramer's “Studies,” Clementi’s “Gradus ad 
Parnassum,” Bach’s “ Well-tempered Clavichord,” 
and the studies of Liszt. 

In the second class there is a far wider field for 
choice. Some of the studies of Loeschorn (say, for 
example, Op. 52) may come under this head, though 
they are rather hard to classify, as they comprise 
numbers belonging purely to the first class. A// the 
Heller studies come into this class, and should all be 
purchased and used in the following order: Op. 45, 
Op. 47, Op. 46. The latest book (Op. 124, I think, 
though I have it not at hand to refer to) may be 
omitted ; if used, its place is between Op. 47 and Op. 
46. The Thalberg studies, “L’Art du Chant,” the 
Henselt and Chopin studies, and the fugitive ones of 
Tausig, all belong in this class, and should be possessed 
and practised by all piano students. In addition to 
these well-known works there are many by Raff 
(Deux Etudes Melodiques), Rubinstein, Berens (Op. 
77), Haberbier (Op. 45, Op. 53, and Op. 59—these last 
two especially), and the “Romance-Etude” of Wm. 
Mason. So much for “studies,” pure and simple. 
To these may be added the Sonatas of Kuhlau, 
Krause, Lichner, Seiss, and Kullak ; the Sonatinas of 
Clementi; the Suites of Bach, Handel, Raff, and 
Jadassohn; all the Mozart and Beethoven Sonatas; 
the six Preludes and Fugues of Mendelssohn ; the Pre- 
ludes of Chopin ; an Improvisata and Fugue by Briill ; 
and “Eight Piano Pieces” and a Suite by Bargiel. 
Of course, this list is the merest hint; but any one 
possessing the above-named works will not lack 
material for interesting study for some time to come. 
As to the theoretical part of this second class, 
I hope the system of Harmony now being published 
in this magazine will be at once sufficiently concise 
and yet sufficiently thorough to meet the demands 
of students; and Counterpoint (fascinating as the 
study is) would better be let alone until Harmony is 
mastered. 

In exploring this first and second class, I have been 
travelling, at least, within sight of land; I am now 
about to enter on a boundless ocean of possibilities, 








and my only compass (individual tastes) is one 
whose variations it is impossible to calculate. 

Our third class of music is intimately connected 
with our first, because the ordinary class of listeners 
has come to care for nothing but finger dexterity, 
with just enough melody struggling its way through 
the general babble and crash to redeem the noise 
from utter lack of meaning. The endeavor of our 
earnest piano-player must, therefore, be to choose for 
general social performance such pieces as combine 
real musical excellence with sufficient brilliant and 
telling passages of execution to astonish the unthink- 
ing. Fortunately, this class of music, by the very 
necessities of its directness and constructive simplicity, 
will cause our thorough student to waste but a short 
time in its acquirement. The general endeavor of the 
writers of “salon” pieces is to produce the effect of 
the greatest brilliance and difficulty at the least pos- 
sible expenditure of real enduring power or executive 
ability. Fashions in this class of music are continu- 
ally changing, the surest possible proof of its ephe- 
meral and unsound character. The endless and 
brilliant variations of Henri Herz were once all the 
rage, now no one plays them or would listen to them 
if played ; but who has yet heard of Beethoven or 
Mozart going out of fashion? There are present 
signs of another change of fashion; but everywhere. 
except in one or two fortunately-situated and large 
cities, the parlor performer may feel moderately safe 
in using the operatic arrangements of Leybach, Ket- 
terer, Thalberg (perhaps), and Liszt (certainly) ; the 
Waltzes of Schulhoff; the Mazurkas of Ketterer ; the 
Tarantelles, Saltarello, Concert Galop, Military Polo- 
naise, and Barcarolle Venetienne of S. B. Mills; the 
Polkas, Silver Spring, and Caprice Galop of Mason ; 
the Military Polonaise of Chopin; the Valse-Etude, 
Cachucha Caprice, and Polka de la Reine of Raff; 
the various writings of Bendel (except his Ballade, 
which is far too poetic for a mixed audience); the 
Rhapsodies Hongroises of Liszt, and, in fact, most of 
Liszt's works except the Consolations, which are, like 
Bendel’s Ballade, too poetic; and all the concert 
galops, polkas, and waltzes he can lay his hands 
upon. Beware of attempting anything poetic (unless 
it comes in some such well-known and sentimental 
form as the Spring-song of Mendelssohn) or contra- 
puntal to a mixed audience; and, above all, see that 
your selection ends with a few brilliant runs anda 
bang and acrash: your ordinary listener will even par- 
dona little, a very little, really good work in the middle 
ofa piece, if it only winds up with a sufficiency of noise. 
In naming pieces for use in the social circle, I have 
named none so trashy as to disgust a real musician ; 
of course, when I say “all the concert galops, polkas, 
and waltzes,” I open the door to some questionable 
possibilities, but a brief examination of a composition 
of this class will usually tell a purchaser if a thing is 
too unmusically execrable to be endured, 

And nowas to our last class. Here I can only deal 
in generalities; for the music one will play for one’s 
own delight must be the music of one’s own choice. 
But I can help some distracted village purchaser by 
giving him alist of composers whose works he may 
order with the certainty of never getting bad or un- 
worthy work; and after one or two trials he will 
quickly settle on those composers who most move 
and satisfy him. It will be well for any one situated 
outside of large cities to write to the principal pub- 
lishing houses for catalogues. Most of these cata- 
logues contain some means of approximating the dif- 
ficulty of unknown works, so that one who can but 
comfortably compass one of the easier tone-poems of 
St. Heller need not find himself suddenly confronted 
by the bewildering difficulties of a Tausig-Strauss 
waltz. 

Here are a few out of the many composers whose 
names may be taken as a guarantee of honest and 
worthy work. (I omit, of course, the recognized 
classic composers ; their names “go without saying,” 
as the French put it.) Rubinstein, Raff, Goldmark, 
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Reinecke, Bargiel, Jadassohn, Grieg, Henselt, St. Hel- 
ler, Kirchner, Svendsen, Gade, Wm. Mason (the Ist 
Ballade and the Réverie Poetique), Jensen, Benedict, 
Sterndale-Bennett, Zimmermann, Rheinberger, Silas 
(Gavotte), Dupont, (Gavotte, Bourrée and Saraband), 
H. Bartlett (2 Mazurkas Op. 33), Heinrich Hoffmann, 
and Rudolph Niemann. To these may be added cer- 
tain works by F. Korbay and F. Brandeis. 

Down to this point I have written entirely for piano- 
players. I have now a few words for our amateur 
vocalists. 

The amateur pianist has, as a rule, some faint idea 
of the extent of his capabilities; but the amateur 
vocalist, alas! rarely has. How many times I have 
heard singers (?) who, to save their necks, could not 
have sung a simple scale with pure intonation, attack 
the “ Shadow-song” from “ Dinorah,” or Proch’s “ Air 
with Variations,” with a cool assurance which would 
have drawn tears of envy from a Di Murska or a 
Gerster! 

To the amateur vocalist I have at present little to 
say; I have so usually found him (or her) so far be- 
yond and above all offers of criticism or suggestion ; 
but I should like, in the humblest manner, with eyes 
abased and hat in hand, to offer a few hints in re- 
gard, also, to the purchase of a repertoire for singers. 

I will leave the operatic field entirely aside; it is 
well known and well worn. As long as there are ama- 
teurs, they will undoubtedly persist in scrambling 
complacently through arias which trained prime 
donne approach with caution. 

I should like, nevertheless, to suggest that, when 
they feel inclined to abandon their lop-sided Pegasus 
and condescend to solid earth, they may safely ven- 
ture on any of the songs of Sullivan, Tours, Barnby, 
Schubert, Franz, Schumann, Raff, Rubinstein, 
Brahms, Hatton, Chopin, Kirchner, Benedict, Molloy, 
and Pease, and feel sure that they are doing worthy 
musical work. That they will necessarily be success- 
ful I do not dare to predict; the very faults which 
their abortive attempts at execution obscure and, for 
the ordinary listener, utterly conceal will become 
painfully prominent under the rigorous test of a bal- 
lad. Itis not generally known that to sing a ballad 
well is infinitely more difficult, and demands a greater 
command of the vocal organs and a larger amountof 
musical and general cultivation, than half the fly-away 
Italian arias; but it is a fact. Di Murska proved 
what an artist she was when she sang a simple song 
of Abt’s, and Gerster showed what an artist she was 
not when she failed in a similar trial. But if I com- 
mence on the idiosyncrasies and sins of vocalists, I 
open a subject far too extensive to be tacked on at 
the end of an article already too long; I will leave it 
for future consideration. 

As to our amateur friends who boldly attempt the 
violin, the flute, the cornet, and other melodic instru- 
ments, I will say a few words to them in a future 
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LESSONS IN HARMONY. 
No. II. 
IT is to be supposed that the student has 


thoroughly familiarized himself with the appearance 
of the semitone and tone in all their aspects. It must 
never be forgotten that on a perfect familiarity with 
the construction and appearance of the various inter- 
vals depends the pupil’s rapidity and sureness of ad- 
vance when the succeeding studies of scales and 
chords are attacked. 

If the tone and semitone have been rehearsed as 
they should be, upwards and downwards, and start- 
ing from every degree of the scale, from sharps, from 
flats, even from double sharps and double flats, the 
pupil is now ready for another lesson, and shall have it. 

The next interval to the Zone is the mznor third, 
which consists of one chromatic and two diatonic 
semitones. It may as well be remarked here, once 
for all, that it makes no difference in what order the 
diatonic and chromatic semitones present themselves 
in the formation and study of intervals; it is only 
necessary that there be the right number of each. 
For example, in this interval of the mnor third,the 
diatonic semitone may come first, followed by a 
chromatic and then by the other diatonic, or the 
chromatic may come first, followed by the two dia- 
tonics, thus: 
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In reference to the first example, it may be re- 
marked that although on a piano the effect would be 
the same were the Ab written as G %, in harmony it 
is a different matter; and the interval then pre- 
sented would be nota minor third, but quite another 
one with which we have at present nothing to do. 

After the mznor third comes the major third. 
This consists of two diatonic and two chromatic semi- 
tones. 
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(The Ag marked * is only thus written to show 
that this notation is possible; Bp would, of course, be 
preferable.) 

Now comes the interval of the fourth, which con- 
tains three diatonic and two chromatic semitones, 
thus: 
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(Here the AZ marked * is perfectly legitimate and 
correct, because the same kind of notation—by sharps 





and naturals—is logically carried out.) 

With these new intervals, which involve a good 
deal of writing if faithfully worked at, and a good 
deal of hard thinking in the keys with many sharps 
or flats in their signatures, the student has probably 
With prac- 
tice comes ease, and we will next complete our study 
of simple intervals, as the student will then be ready 
for the rest of them. 


quite as much as he can do at present. 









troubles comes a new fuss with 
the Sullivan “ Pinafore” orches- 
tra. The facts in the two cases 
identical. In both 
we have a certain amount of 
work agreed upon for a certain 
amount of pay. In both one of 
the contracting parties waits until the last instant 
and then dishonestly refuses to fulfil its part of the 
agreement. Against this society tyranny there is 
but one course for managers to take. Let them 
agree never to engage a man who has participated in 
these swindling contract farces; let them keep a kind 
of “ black-book” in which shall be entered the name 
of every such participant, and let the contents of 
this book be common managerial property. When 
the orchestra player learns, by one or two experiences, 
that in attempting to overreach one manager he has 
placed himself outside the pale of engagements with 
all managers, there will come a sudden stop to these 
dishonorable sharp practices. Only the managers 
must agree. It will do no good for one or two to 
take this step; the movement must be general. 


are almost 
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I wonder why some of our young lady friends do 
not take up the study of the harp? There is no more 
graceful position possible than that necessarily as- 
sumed by a harp-player, and there is no instrument 
which so exquisitely accompanies the voice. Much 
less time than is wasted upon the much-tortured 


piano would make of a student a very graceful per- 
former on this instrument. 
. ° a 

Wagner is at work upon another opera. Dr. Hans 
von Biilow once said that “opera was dead, and 
Wagner was its last expression.” The ‘‘last expres- 
sion” is a pretty forcible one, at any rate, and a sick 
man with so much energy still at command would be 
thought to have strong chances of ultimate recovery. 

* is * 

P. S. Gilmore is the latest aspirant for the honor 
of giving to America her National Hymn. This will 
go to press before the public production of his work, 
so that I can of course say nothing as to his proba- 
bilities But | think that his 
Hymn, if it is what he claims, should be accepted 
with thanks and acclamations. ‘ Yankee Doodle” is 
hardly a proper national air for a great people. 


of success. should 
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Here is what an experienced and able musician 
(Geo. A. Macfarren, of England) says of the study of 
counterpoint. “It is an exercise of the musician's 
mind, as useful for developing the power of thought 
and the ability to control it as is any mechanical ex- 
ercise for developing muscular strength and other 
physical resources. Freethinkers deprecate it on the 
ground of its artificiality, pretending that its study is 
useless as a preparation of the modern composer for 
his task; but they ignore or they forget that disci- 
pline strengthens as much the mental as the moral 
power; that habitude to discipline is the best war- 
rant of liberty; that he alone car successfully evade 
rules who is fully capable of obeying them; and that 
the ancient rules of counterpoint apply-—if practically 


enlarged in their application—most stringently to 


the structure of music in the present day This is 
worthy of careful consideration by our young would 
be composers, who are far too apt to confound the 
liberty of a thoroughly studied musician with the 
license of their lawless ignorance. 


I have been amused in watching the astonishing 


antics of a musical critic on one of our daily papers. 


He is so charmingly naive. He writes as though 
music commenced only when he commenced writing, 
and as though his first hearing of a singer were that 
singer's first appearance. ‘To find him gravely criti- 


cising a well-known local artist in the terms one 
would use of a “débutante,” and patronizingly inform- 
ing her that with study she will undoubtedly become 
in due time avery passable singer, is as amusing to 
che reader as it must be irritating to the artist ; and 
to hear him seriously announce the “ first: perform 
ance” of an orchestral work which has been done 
here by Thomas at least three times already, is to be 
filled with wonder that so much combined ignorance 
with a 


He ought to 


and calm conceit should be contented mere 


position on a daily paper. write a 
book ! 


x *# 


Musicians appear to be found of dabbling in busi- 
ness outside of, and entirely unconnected with, their 
profession ; perhaps to prove that they are not such 
fools about the ordinary affairs of life as is popularly 
supposed. One of the latest examples of this ten- 
dency among professionals is perhaps the case of 
Verdi, the opera composer, who has a charming little 
farm at Bussetto, and amuses himself in his old age 
by breeding horses; naming his juvenile stock after 
the heroes and heroines of his almost innumerable 
operas. Fancy Aida being sworn at by an enraged 
Italian driver, and Nebuchadnezzar tied to a post! 


* 
* * 


Mme. Marimon, Mapleson's latest importatation, 
although she cannot exactly say with Cesar, “ Veni, 
vidi, vici,” can yet feel comfortably satisfied over her 
reception at her first appearance; although why a 
worn-out opera like ‘“ Sonnambula” was chosen for her 
début is a mystery. However, a large audience 
swallowed the old opera for the sake of the new 
singer. Large audiences have often betore performed 
the same gustatory feat. To attempt to judge tlie 
lady’s real artistic standing by her presentation of 
this flimsy opera (the only one given at this writing) 
would be folly. The one thing made plain was that 
she fully knew how to use her voice. Her execution 
is facile and sure, her upper notes exceedingly good 
and telling, and her phrasing tasteful. 

CARYL FLORIO 
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THE SUPPLEMENT. 


WE present in the supplement to this number of 
THe ART AMATEUR two very fine designs for tile 
decoration, painted by an English artist, and redrawn, 
by J. O’Brien Inman, from small photographs of the 
originals. The plaque design is likewise redrawn for 
THE Art AMATEUR, from Louis Leloir’s sketch of 
his water-color, “ Libellule,” in the first exhibition of 
the French “ Société des Aquarellistes.” 

In the plaque (Plate I.), paint the sky, at top, a rich 
sky-blue, gradually growing lighter toward the centre 
of the plaque, and then begin to give a pale orange 
tint, strengthening it as you approach the bottom of 
the plaque to a deeper orange—resembling a cloudless 
but warm sunset. 

Paint around the wings, as they must appear light- 
er. Paint the upper sections of the wings a pea- 
green hue, deepening the tint as you approach the dark 
line that divides each section. The centre of the 
wings paint a delicate pink, increasing in depth as you 
near the shoulder of the figure. Draw ali the lines 
in the wings a deep red, making them, in the thinest 
part, a decided crimson. Tints resembling an opal 
will give a very transparent look to the wings. Paint 
the eye on the lower wing as follows: the centre a 
deep reddish brown, the inner circle crimson, and the 
outer circle orange. The hair should be of golden 
hue, and the drapery a delicate pink with rich 
warm shadows in the folds. Make the flesh a pale 
“noir” tint. The flowers leave white with varied 
shades of green in the leaves. 

In both the tile drawings (Plate IT. and ITI.), make 
the sky pale blue, graded lighter as it approaches 
the top of the wall. The figure with the musical in- 
strument (Plate II.) make a blonde, and the other 
(Plate III.) a brunette. Overskirt, in Plate IL, a 
pale blue with orange stripes; underwaist and skirt 
white with orange border; leather sandals, yellow. 
Pale pink flower with crimson centre. Instrument 
yellow with brown outline. Hair golden, with pale 
blue ribbon. Give figure in Plate III. darker and 
warmer complexion. Deep, rich brown hair and 
crimson ribbon; overdress a rich crimson; under- 
skirt a pale orange. Wall in both pictures a pearly 
gray. Floor a pale reddish brown. Flowers the 
same as in Plate II. The vases a rich reddish brown 
with some blue stripes. 

The design for atidy, a quarter of which is shown in 
our supplement, is composed of three different braids. 
All three are écru in color. With the widest braid, 
which is plain, but has a picot edge, sixteen squares 
are formed. They are then filled in, one with narrow 
braid, the other with fancy braid, and both are kept 
in place, according to the design, with bars of button- 
hole-stitch and with wheels. The border is likewise 
composed of narrow braid, each festoon being filled 
in with fancy lace-stitches. 


bli , 
Mey Publications. 
WILLIAM Hocartu. By Austin Dobson. New 
York: Scribner & Welford.—Among the recent additions to the 
valuable collection of books published by Scribner & Welford, en- 
titled ‘‘ Illustrated Biographies of the Great Artists,” is an interest- 
ing volume on William Hogarth, which gives the reader aclear idea 
of the genius and works of this most notable artist. The character 
of Hogarth was peculiar, as were the times in which he lived, and 
his works bear a stamp which has never been found in previous or 
later productions, The satirical humor of the artist, not content 
with endowing his principal personages with all the defects and 
peculiarities of the period, asserts itself in even the smallest details ; 
there is not in his paintings a picture on the walls or even a hand- 
kerchief hanging from a pocket which has not some subtle mean- 
ing. This volume is carefully illustrated with parts of his works, 
but we regret to see that no complete engraving is given of any of 
his larger pictures. The author has given attentive study to the 
motives which induced Hogarth to paint his different pictures, and 
quotes the artist himself as saying : ‘‘ I wish to compose pictures 
on canvas similar to representations on the stage; and further 
hope that they will be tried by the same test and criticised by the 
same criterion.” Many of the personages in his pictures were men 
of the time, and the author gives interesting details about them. 
The book is of sterling value to the amateur in art, for it is a con- 
scientious and thorough analysis of the man and his work, and 
while it contains all the general information that the public desires 
it opens to the student unlimited fields for further exploration and 
study by giving a full alphabetical list of books relating to Hogarth. 


RUBENS. By Charles W. Kett. New York: Scrib- 


ner & Welford.—Another important addition to the ‘ Illustrated 
Biographies of Great Artists” is the biography of Rubens by 


Charles W. Kett, the well-known professor of King’s College 
School, London. It contains sixteen well selected illustrations 
showing the different styles of this great master. The place that 
Rubens occupied in the transitory period of art is well set forth, and 
his abilities, first as a painter of genius, and, secondly, as a littera- 
teur, an antiquarian, and a diplomatist, are carefully presented. 
Rubens’ talent was especially muscular, and the similarity between 
his works on canvas and those of Michael Angelo in marble can 
easily be traced. Such a book as this Should be carefully studied 
by those who have seen the artist’s works abroad, as it recalls them 
faithfully ; for those who intend to go to see them it is an excellent 
preparatory study, and to those who cannot go it gives a good in- 
sight into the life, motives, and works of one of the greatest paint- 
ers that ever lived, 

THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN THE Far East, by 
Colonel Thomas W. Knox, published by Harper & Brothers, is 
an ideal holiday book for boys, and may be read with profit and 
interest by old boys as well as young ones. Two youths, Frank 
and his Cousin Fred, in company with Dr. Bronson, an old trav- 
eller—a delightful improvement, by the way, on that prosy, 
didactic prig of our boyhood, Mr. Barlow, in ‘‘ Sandford and Mer- 
ton”—make the tour of Japan and China, with every advantage of 
having as their real guide Colonel Knox himself, who knows all 
about those interesting lands from personal observation. Within 
the limits of the present notice it would be impossible to give even 
the barest synopsis of what they saw and did, and it would not be 
fair to the author to attempt it. When the travellers reach their 
journey’s end the reader, as well as the boys, is left in doubt as to 
whether they will continue their way eastward or return home. An 
expected telegram from the father of one of the boys is to deter- 
mine the matter, and as the book closes before the telegram arrives, 
we are left in doubt as to the result. We think that we can put 
the minds of Frank and Fred to rest on the subject, however, for 
we hear that Colonel Knox’s book has sold even beyond the expecta- 
tions of the publishers ; and as, after all, it will be the publishérs who 
will have to determine whether or not the boy travellers shall con- 
tinue their tour in the East, we think it safe to presume that this 
will be only the first volume of a series of travels, 
at least, and we are sure that the boys do. 
due, in conclusion, to the publishers, who have printed and illus- 
trated the volume with their usual liberality and good taste. 
Many of the cuts we recognize as having done service in other 
publications of the house, but they are all more or less appro- 
priate to the text, and they are certainly given with almost 
prodigal profusion. 


We hope so, 
A word of praise is 


THE ArT JOURNAL announces additional new at- 
tractions to subscribers for the new year, prominent among these 
being supplements containing original designs for copying on 
plaques, tiles, panels, etc. The marked favor with which this feature 
has been received by readers of our own magazine insures, we be- 
lieve, a like appreciation of it on the part of the readers of The Art 
Journal. Decorative drawing and painting have become a fash- 
ionable pastime in the homes of the refined in this country, and 
the requirements of those who practise them cannot be ignored 
by any art magazine which would keep its place in popular esteem, 
Among the most valuable articles in the present number is one 
on ‘* Landseer as a Humorist,” and Mr. A. J. Bloor’s third paper 
on ‘*American Domestic Architecture,” both of which are fully 
illustrated. Perhaps the best of the steel plates of the month is 
an admirable engraving of an early picture by Géréme, entitled 
**Arnauts Playing Draughts,” which has much of the fine quali- 
ties of an etching in its sharp, clean cut and expressive lines. 
The number ends with an appreciative, if somewhat tardy, notice of 
the Tanagra statuettes brought to New York by Gaston L. Feuar- 
dent, and some notes about the Ruskin drawings exhibited in 
Boston, and now on view at the American Art Gallery, New York, 


THE DRAWINGS OF SAMUEL PROUT AND WILLIAM 
Hunt, English water-color artists of distinction, but hardly to be 
called ‘‘ great,” are the latest objects of Mr. Ruskin’s enthusiastic 
commendation. Mainly through his exertions the drawings have 
been collected by the Fine Art Society in London, and are now on 
exhibition in their rooms. The fact would be of no especial in- 
terest on this side of the Atlantic if it had not furnished the occa- 
sion for Mr. Ruskin to prepare an elaborate catalogue—for an 
early copy of which we have to thank Messrs. Scribner & Wel- 
ford—to which he has written a long and interesting preface in 
the superb English to which we are accustomed from his pen. It is 
not easy to understand why the works of men of two such opposite 
aims and of such opposite methods should have been thus brought 
together, and Mr. Ruskin does not enlighten us except to remark 
that they both belong ‘‘to a time with which nearly all associa- 
tions are now ended in the mind of general society.” Prout, 
without any claim to distinction as a colorist, made his studies 
chiefly on the Continent, selecting bits of picturesque architecture, 
while Hunt stayed at home and painted with labored fidelity the 
ruddy-faced peasants and bright-hued flowers. We may account 
for Mr. Ruskin’s enthusiasm for the simple, unaffected style of 
Hunt, who always painted color as he saw it, even if he had no 
higher claim to the position of an accomplished imitative painter ; 
but why the sentimental Prout should have been forced into his 
companionship when no especial lesson, so far as we can see, is 
to be taught by the contrast, we have not been able to discover. 


Holiday gift books with American imprints are 
not numerous this season. Scribner & Welford, however, have 
imported some admirable English publications, suitable for pres- 
ents, leading with a superbly printed ‘edition de luxe” of Bun- 
yan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” illustrated with a hundred proof en- 
gravings on Japanese paper. The famous engravers, the Dalziel 
Brothers, have contributed some excellent work to the volume. 
Only five hundred copies of the edition have been printed, and 


Messrs. Scribner & Welford have been lucky enough to secure one 
hundred of them for the United States. ‘‘ English Society at 
Home,” a delightful collection of sixty-three ‘‘society pictures” 
from Punch, by Du Maurier, lying on the drawing-room table will 
afford more amusement than any volume we know of. ‘‘ Venice,” 
issued by this house, has already been noticed at length in these 
columns. ‘ Breton Folk,” by Henry Blackman, and “ Paris Her- 
self Again,” by George A. Sala, are suitable holiday gifts ; as also 
we need hardly say is that good old volume of perennial entertain- 
ment, ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends,” of which Scribner & Welford have a 
cheap and well-printed edition. 


“PROOFS FROM SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY AND ST. 
NICHOLAS,” a sumptuously printed collection of carefully selected 
engravings from those excellent magazines, comes to hand at the 
hour of our going to press, We can therefore say no more at 
present than that it is a volume whose contents mark what will 
one day be considered as an important epoch in the history of 
wood engraving. It is published by Messrs, Scribner & Co. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

MoRE STITCHES FOR DECORATIVE EMBROIDERY. 

& Co., Boston. 
StupyING ART ABROAD. Roberts Bros., Boston. 
CHEQUER WorK. Roberts Bros., Boston. 
CasTLE Foam. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS. Brentano, New York. 
Hints ON Woop ENGRAVING. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 


S. W., Tilton 





- Gorresponbence. 


CHILDREN’S SYMPHONIES. 

We will answer the questions of ‘‘B, C. M.,” Collingwood, 
Ont,, as to the Children’s Symphonies in their order : 

1. The symphonies vary in length. The one by Carl Von 
Holten lasts about half an hour, the Chwatal ‘‘ Sleighride” about 
twenty minutes, and so on down to eight or ten minutes. You 
could give an evening’s entertainment with nothing but this kind 
of music, but it would be somewhat wearisome ; there is neces- 





sarily a certain sameness in it. 

2. The children must understand music well enough to read 
their parts from the notes, and count their measures of rest, when 
they have such. 

3. The ‘number of books in a set,” as you word it, varies with 
the number of instruments used. Each instrument is printed on 
its own sheet or sheets of paper, making one part for each instru- 
ment, as in any orchestral work. A score for the conductor ac- 
companies them, 

4. The same instruments can be used in all the symphonies ; 
only some need a greater number of instruments than others. 

5. The following are the only compositions we know of for chil- 
dren’s symphonies, though we dare say there are more which have 
never come under our notice: Symphony, Carl von Holten ; do., 
J. Haydn ; do., Romberg; ‘‘ Sleighride” and ‘‘ Christmas,” F. X. 
Chwatal; ‘‘ Waltz” and ‘‘ Landler,” Grenzebach; Symphony, 
I, Lachner; ‘Carnivals Marsch,” H. Neyer; Symphony, H, 
Schultz-Beuten. 

Some of these need violin, one (the Von Holten) needs violin and 
violoncello, all need piano. The other instruments needed are 
principally quail, cuckoo, nightingale, baboon (waldteufel), mirli- 
ton, trumpet, drum, triangle, cymbals, bells (glockenspiel), tam- 
bourine, ‘‘knarre,” and ‘‘schrillpfeiffe.” The ‘* Sleighride” needs 
two wineglasses (tuned by pouring water into them), an instru- 
ment to imitate the snapping of a whip, one to imitate the draw- 
ing of a cork, one for the sound of a sleigh gliding over the hard- 
frozen snow, and some sleigh-bells, in addition to some of the in- 
struments mentioned above. The only place for these things we 
know of in this city is E. Schuberth’s, No, 23 Union Square. 





A PHOTOGRAPH SCREEN. 

Editor of The Art Amateur: 

SIR: Can you suggest any new way of arranging photographs ? 
I am tired of the album way. Juia, Jersey City, N. J. 

ANSWER.—Have a miniature screen, which any carpenter can 
easily make, of wood, half a yard high, and each leaf about six 
inches broad. Paste colored paper over this, and when dry fix the 
photographs on it, first soaking them off the cards. Fancy 
photographs may go on one side, friends in the centre leaves, and 
celebrities in the outer ones. When all is dry, have the screen 
varnished ; if you attempt this yourself, white lac is the best, and a 
thin coating is sufficient. Put a border of brown leaves or beading 
at the edge. 


PAINTING ON WOOD. 

Editor of The Art Amateur: 

SiR : What kind of colors can I use for painting on wood, and 
what are the best kinds of wood for such work ? 

F. S. M., Saratoga, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—Ordinary water-colors can be used. Any close- 
grained white wood will do, such as sycamore or horse-chestnut ; 
the surface should be carefully smoothed with pumice. If you 
have a pattern, place a sheet of black carbon paper between it and 
the wood, and then trace the design through on the box or panel 
with a hard pencil point. Proceed as with ordinary water-color 
work, putting in the lights with Chinese white. 


ENGLISH APPRECIATION. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 
SiR: I am indebted to my brother for copies of your excellent 
publication, which I have had pleasure in showing to many of the 
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artists in this locality, and whose commendations I wish I had 
time to repeat, as I feel sure they would be highly gratifying to 
you. I do not know if the photographs of tile panels sent by this 
mail are likely to be of any service to you, but, if so, I have 
pleasure in placing them at your disposal. ° 
W. P. JERVIS, Stoke-upon-Trent, England. 

[We are under obligation to Mr. Jervis both for his friendly 
words and for the tile panel photographs, two of which we have 
had redrawn for production in the supplement to this number of 
THE ART AMATEUR.—ED.] 








TO EBONIZE OLD GILT FRAMES. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 
SiR: Is there any simple way to ebonize old gilt frames which 
have become too much rubbed to be presentable ? 
Mrs. F. H., Madison Avenue. 
ANSWER.—Yes. Scrape off the gilding, and after rubbing the 
surface smooth with sandpaper paint it with black Japan varnish. 
If one coat is not enough, add another when that is dry. The 
same simple process may be applied with equal success to small 
pieces of furniture. 
CRACKING OF WATER-COLORS ON SATIN. 
Editor of the Art Amateur : 
SIR: Do you know of any preparation which will prevent the 
cracking of water-colors applied to satin ? 
META, Albany, N. Y. 
ANSWER.—A drop of glycerine put into the water-color is said 
to be effective for the purpose ; and a drop of mucilage prepared 
by boiling quince-seeds is also recommended. 


Kmong the Dealers. 
Some exceedingly artistic looking clocks in polished 
bronze and polished brass have recently been made by Messrs. 
Mitchell, Vance & Co., elaborately finished by a new etching pro- 
cess of theirown. The superfluous metal is burned away by the 
action of the acid applied by means of a powerful battery, and the 
decoration is left in relief, beautifully marked, and without the 


employment of a graver’s tool of any kind. In some cases the parts 
in relief are coated with oxide of silver. 


Supported on either side by a vase of the finely 
modelled Haviland faience to which reference was recently made 
under this heading, there stands in the corner show-window of 
Messrs. Davis Collamore & Co—if, indeed, it has not been sub- 
ject to one of the periodical kaleidoscopic changes of the season—a 





large and strikingly effective bowl of decorative faience, which bears 
a family resemblance to the Limoges ware, but is not of it. The 
new faience is made at Bordeaux and is decorated in a different 
manner from the Haviland faience, which, as we all know, is 
characterized by breadth of treatment in subject by the artist, whose 
aim is more for general effects of color than for the details of a 
painted picture. The piece of Bordeaux ware in question, how- 
ever—which may be taken as typical—while in itself highly deco- 
rative, has on either side an actual painting of positive interest and 
artistic merit. There are other pieces of the same kind almost as 
good, the best of the decorations bearing the signatures of Charles 
Volkmar and L. Pagano. Passing by shelves of superb Haviland 
faience, French majolica, bright-hued ‘‘ old Vienna” plaques, deli- 
cately modelled pate-sur-pite with background of olive green and 
gold, Doulton stoneware, decorated by George Tinmouth, and 
with beautiful opalesque tints, we reach the rear of the store, where 
we note two large old English plaques, recently decorated very 
cleverly—one we happen to remember being with an illustration 
of an incident in ‘‘Don Quixote’—and a small plaque beautifully 
painted by Ellen Mallam, an English amateur. Upstairs there is 
decorated china in great variety for table use, including some 
superbly painted Minton. fish plates, by Mussil, and a charmingly 
decorated set of salad plates by Professor Lycett, of the Art School 
of St. Louis, who, for excellence in this specialty, is probably unri- 
valled in thiscountry. 


The bric-a-brac rooms of Watson & Co., in Union 
Square, are a veritable museum, where one can pass many an after- 
noon and not weary. Among the objects of especial beauty we 
noticed during a hurried visit recently was a delicate flask of Limoges 
enamel made in imitation of early Venetian glass. It is decorated 
by Louis Dalpayrat in a masterly manner with the semblance 
of iridescence wonderfully counterfeited. The study of this and 
other pieces of artistic copper enamels at these rooms will be a 
valuable accompaniment to our article on the subject of enamels 
on another page. The visitor in seeking out these objects must 
not fail to see an old copper Venetian cup and saucer richly 
enamelled inside and out, so that almost the entire surface seems 
studded with tiny jewels. 


“A Bit of Old Satsuma,” a charming article by 
Mr. William Elliott Griffis for Lippincott’s Magazine, is pre- 
sented, reprinted in pamphlet form, by Messrs. Gilman Collamore 
& Co. to their customers. 
press, is, perhaps, the first authority in this country on Japanese 
fictile art, and amateurs in the study of ceramics cannot do better 
than study his writings. The visitor to Collamore’s, having read 
the little pamphlet referred to, can with satisfaction go through the 
show-rooms, where some admirable specimens of Satsuma are on 
exhibition, and examine them understandingly. Mr. Griffis 
quotes a recent writer of authority on Japanese fictile art as saying 
of Satsuma that hardly anything worthy of the collector's attention 


Mr. Griffis, among writers for the 
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These groups are of a stita- 
ble size Tor parlor ornaments, 
and are packed without extra 
charge to go, with entire safety, 
to any part of the world. 

The Balcony (see cut) is a new 

‘oup, 32 inches high, price $5. 

t represents some street musi 
cians under a balcony, on which 
area lady and child. This group 
can be placed in a niche if de- 
sired. 

Catalogues can be had on ap- 

lication, or will be mailed by 
enclosing 10 cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 23 Cnion Square, N.Y. 


Visitors are always welcome. 
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Rogers’ Groujsof Statuary | Cha zstaas Presents. 


| “What Present shall I give 
my friend ?” 


A high-class framed Engraving is very 
It is sure to be valued by per- 
sons of taste and refinement, and it is of 
permanent and increasing value. 
Engravings, from their scarcity and high 
artistic merit, are specially suitable for pres- 
Fine Engravings, suitably framed, 
from $8.00 each. 


frame, from $3.00 each, 


Frederick Keppel, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


| FINE ART BOOKS, 
| Enoravines and Ph 





LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF THE 
AND MODERN MAST 


GEO. KIRCHNER & CO., 
865 BROADWAY, 


WORKS OF 


Catalogues on Application. 








has been produced since 1868, the year of the revolution ; and that 
is perhaps not too much to say. The superiority of most of the 
pieces of old Satsuma over those of recent make of the same rela- 
tive market grade, not only as to decoration, but in the modelling 
and glazing, is apparent to even a tyro; yet the old goods and the 
new—excepting, of course, pieces of especial age and meriit—are 
invoiced at the same cost and are sold, except by bric-a-brac dealers, 
without distinction. We know of no safer investment for the col- 
lector than to select good pieces of old Satsuma at dealers’ present 
prices wherever he can find them. 


Some very fine decorative work in terra cotta is 
being done by the works at the foot of Kneeland Street, Boston. 


On entering the store of M. J. Paillard & Co. it 
seems as if every object there is charged with music, You sitdown 
on a chair and jump up in alarm at hearing music mysteriously 
proceeding from the seat. You cannot turn over the leaves of an 
album or examine a work-box, cigar-stand, or even a harmless 
looking decanter without trenching on the ground of the inevitable 
music-box. It isno longer necessary to be musical one’s self in order 
to have music at home, and one need not be limited in selection as 
to airs. M. 


cylinder music-box, which can be fitted for any number of cylinders 


Paillard has recently patented an interchangeable 


and any number of airs. 


The American Lead Pencil Company is preparing 
for the market an ebony-finish pencil, which they have named the 
‘** Bric-a-brac.” This must prove an attractive novelty both to 
artists and the general public. 


A most acceptable holiday gift (a remembrance 
“for all time”) is the portrait of Milton, just published by M. 
T. Wynne, dealer in artists’ materials, No, 75 East Thirteenth 


Street, New York. 


Black kids, 


for evening wear, are worked with gold on the hand and arm, and 


Kid gloves are now worn embroidered. 


Harris 
Brothers, the well-known manufacturers of this city, are making 
gloves with the top or cuff of kid in clever imitation of lace. 


are finished at the top with lace outlined with gold thread. 


“ Te-nex-ine” is a new and excellent preparation, 
well worthy the attention of artists and others who wish an im- 
proved substitute for glue, mucilage, and cement. 


The New England Conservatory of Music at Boston, 
of which Dr. Eben Tourjee is manager, continues to afford excel- 
lent instruction at nominal rates to large numbers of students. 


HARRIS BROTHERS, - 
EXCLUSIVE 
Ki (love }{pperiay, 
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NEW YORK. 
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10 MINUTES FROM 14th ST. 
BENEDICT’S TIME. 


BENEDICGE BROTHERS, 


Keepers of the City Time. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





Artistic Etchings, with 





Fine Watches, Precious Stones, Jewelry, 
and Sterling Silver. 


A. SELIG, 


IMPORTER OF 


GERMAN ZEPHYR AND ENGLISH CREWEL, 


Point and Honiton Lace Braids, and all Materials 
for Needlework. 


Black and Colored Silk and Chenille and Beaded Fringes, 
oons, Gimps, Buttons, and Ornaments 
No. 813 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Designing and Embroidering Done. 








243 Broadway, New York. | 





138 Fulton st., New York, 


OFFERS A VERY 


Large and Choice Collection 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 


in all Departments of Literature, in various and 
fine bindings, and of Sterling Worth and Perma- 
nent Value, suitable for 


>HOLIDAY PRESENES*< 


Having a London Branch, we are enabled to 
offer our importations less the various commissions 
and charges paid to Agents by other dealers, afford- 
ing, in this respect, a favorable opportunity to 
American buyers. 





inspection. 


A select and rich collection of rare Engravings 
and Etchings will be found at the rooms of 


“CHOICE: ENGRAVINGS | 
| 


HERMANN WUNDERLICH & Co., | 
880 Broadway, New York. 


The assortment comprises the masterpieces of | 
Rembrandt, Durer, Schoengauer, Lucas van Leyden, 
Raimondi, and others. 
ag by Morghen, Toschi, Longhi, Desnoyer, 

ille, Sharp, Masson, Nanteuil, Edelinck, etc. 

A large selection of Etchings by S. Haden, 
Whistler, Tissot, Millet, Meryon, etc. 

On receipt of reference goods will be sent for | 


PRICES MODERATE. 


WHITE GEMS AT LOW 


| -DIAMONDS+71+ SPECIALAY= | 


AGENTS FOR WALTHAM WATCHES, 


Notice: Our Only Store is 
BENEDICT BUILDING, 
171 Broadway, corner Cortlandt Street. 


The Sixth Ave. Elevated K. K. stops at Cortlandt 
Street, near the Benedict Building. 





PRICES, 





in the 


0 
COPYRIGHTED. 





It also contains exquisite 


EST 











Now Ready: Descriptive List, 


with prices annexed, of a large and valuable invoice 
recently received, comprising every variety of 

ks. Catalogues mailed gratis on application to 
subscriber. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
Importer of English and Foreign Books, 
138 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
10 Silver Street, 





London, Eng. 





DEXTER'S 


Old Print Shop, 


1215 BROADWAY. 
(Daly’s Theatre Building.) 
RARE ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS. 
Portraits for Book llustrations, 


b« 





Works. Camden, N. J, 





ERBROOK’S 





FALC ¢ 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


* CELEBRATED HATS. 


174 FIFTH AVE., bet. 22d and 23d Sts., and 
169 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 


NEW YORK. 


Correct Styles, Extra Quality. 


LADIES’ RIDING AND WALKING HATS, 


TERBROOK 2Co 


ya Grannis, the well-known Art Critic, said: ‘* There is 


as much artistic beauty in one of Dunlap's hats as there 


is in one of Meissonier’s paintings.”"—New Vork Com 
' , 


26 John St., New York. mercial Advertiser. “* ' 





THE ART AMATEUR. 

















ART INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


NY of the following publications will 
be forwarded from the office of THE 
ArT AMATEUR, to any address, on receipt 
of the price for the same : 
ART CULTURE. From John Ruskin, with 


Glossary of Art Terms, etc., by Rev, W. 
H. Platt, with many illustrations. Price, $3 00 


RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON SCULPTURE 
(Aratra Ponteleci), with illustrations. 


WR ccsccesncs- ates éviccabededoccesotos 3 00 
RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON WOOD AND 
METAL ENGRAVING (Ariadne Flor- 
entina), complete, with plates........... 3 00 
RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON ART..... joe 2 
RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS 
STONES OF VENICE, AND SEVE 
LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. New 
subscription edition. With all the plates 
and wood engravings. Per volume...... 5 00 
PITON’S CHINA PAINTING IN AMER- 
ICA. 1 vol. text and album No. 1....... 150 
eS eer rire. 150 
Above Albums in boards, each....... ... 1% 


PUTNAM’S ART HAND-BOOKS. Edited 
by Susan M. Carter, Principal Cooper 
Union School of Design : 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE, by Row- 
Dotham.  Price......ccccsccccccsesercce 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL, by 
Williams, Price....ccccccccccccccccccece 


FLOWER PAINTING, by Duffield, Price. 
FIGURE DRAWING, by Weigall, Price... 


ART AND ARTISTS IN CONNECTICUT. 
By H. W. Freach. Full gilt. Price.... 


ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. For the use of 
Teachers and Parents. By Dr. William 
Rimmer, Boston Art School, 48 full-page 
illustrations. Price, $2.00. By mail.... 


ART: ITS LAWS AND THE REASONS 
FOR THEM. Collected, Considered and 
Arranged for General and Educational 
Purposes, by Samuel P, Long. Cloth. 
Nias. dddeevevdevvesdseestecteonees 

THE PRINCES OF ART. Translated from 
the French, by Mrs. S. R. Urbino. Cloth. 
PRs cccrcscceccccocscccecesss oscovenss 

PRIMER OF DESIGN. By Charles A. Barry. 
75 illustrations. 75 cents. By mail...... 

FAIENCE: GUIDE TO PAINTING ON 
PORCELAIN AND — EARTHEN- 
WARE. By Madame Brasier De La 
Vanguyon. Price. 

BIBELOTS AND CURIOS. A Manual for 
Collectors, with a Glossary of Technical 


sss 


3% 


~ 


2 2 


2 00 


2 00 


900 


Terms. By Frédéric Vors. Price....... 5 
THE STUDIO ARTS. By Elizabeth Win- 
throp Johnson. HOB vcvcocccecccessese 60 
LUBKE’S HISTORY OF ART. Edited by 
Clarence Cook. 2 vols, 8vo. ; 600 illustra- 
Gloms. Prids...ccccccccccccccces eSENN 14 00 
ENGLISH COAST SCENERY: PICTU- 
ray yee VIEWS IN THE BRITISH 
CHANNELAND ON THECOAST OF 
FRANCE. By Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 5 00 
TILTON’S NEEDLEWORK SERIES. 
Edited by Lucretia P. Hale. 
DESIGNS IN OUTLINE. For Art Nee- 
SMOWOEK,  PrICB. 6c cccccccccccccces voce 75 
PLAIN NEEDLEWORK. Knitting and 
Mending, with twenty Diagrams. Price 50 
ART NEEDLEWORK for Decorative Em- 
PEGs, DUOC sc00cce-ccccvevecesoece 50 
DECORATIVE-ART BOOKS: 
GREEK ORNAMENT, with twelve color- 
ed Plates. Edited by Professor R. Ware. : 
PUG eebvs ance V areb eRe \Sunviceseepeviees 100 
FLAXMAN’S OUTLINE DESIGNS OF 
THE HUMAN FIGURE, In a Port- 
Sy DOD escikevs pocecsescubdas coccce 100 
HINTS TO CHINA AND TILE DEC- 
ORATORS, with 40 Designs used by 
WOGRWOOE, FOB ic. ceccce wed cescccee 50 
MODERN CHROMATICS. By Ogden N. 
ood. Winstvated. Price........cscces ~2 00 
TITIAN. By Richard Ford Heath.  Illus- 
PEE PPR occescaccsconsesevs coves 1 
REMBRANDT. By J. W. Mollett. Illus- 
GN BU ecicncewsncssecscercocese 12 
RAPHAEL. By N. D’Anvers. Pyice aetende 1% 
VAN DYCK AND HALS. By Percy R. 
PN, PU ccc tisackccctes ixcediess - 1% 
THE CERAMIC ART. By Jennie J. Young. 
Illustrated. Price...... 1 =: - 500 
THE CHINA HUNTERS’ CLUB. Iilus- 
Ne. UE Sos Wades -6iv00x68eccoeere 1% 
MODERN DWELLINGS. By H. Hudson 
Holly. Illustrated. Price........ ...+. 4 00 
CONTEMPORARY ART IN EUROPE, 
By S. G. W. Benjamin. Illust. Price.. 3 50 
ART DECORATION APPLIED TO FUR- 
NITURE. By Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford. Ullustrated. Price.......c0s0.ccce 400 
ART DECORATION APPLIED TO IN- 
DUSTRY. By George Ward Nichols, 
FRUENIEE, TER ve ccccsecivesssccseses 400 
CHINA PAINTING. By M. Louise Mc- 
Lamghlin. PYOB.68s cccccsreess cose vi) 
BLANC’S GRAMMAR OF PAINTING 
AND ENGRAVING. _ Translated by 
Mrs, Kate N. Daggett. Illust. Price... 8 00 
RUSKIN ON PAINTING. Price....... .. 60 
LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. Price..........+++- 2 50 
THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. By Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton. Price..........+.. «++. 200 
ETCHING AND ETCHERS. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. Price............... 500 
CONVERSATIONS ON ART METHODS. 
. By ‘Choguds Couture, beasceees os ED 
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and charm. 


New York. 





objects, from the portfolios of our artists. 
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SUPPLEMENES, 





——— 


ILLUSTRATED PAPERS, ETC. 


59 | STUDIO-LIFE IN NEW YORK. With Illustrations. 
PRIZE DESIGNS FOR ART-MANUFACTURE. 


> ART JOURNAL 


NEW FEATURES. 


With THE ART JOURNAL for 1880 will be given 


Containing Original Designs for copying on Plaques, Tiles, Panels, Screens, Vases, Fans, etc., or for other purposes in which the 
amateur may desire suggestions for Decorative Drawing and Painting. 
Each Design will be accompanied with suggestions for treatment. 


LEAVES FROM PAINTERS’ PORTFOLIOS. We shall begin in an early number a series of papers of an eminently 
interesting and artistic character, consisting of reproductions on wood of studies, sketches, out-of-door snatches of scenes or 
We can promise subscribers in this unique series drawings of singular freshness 


PRINCIPLES OF DECORATION. We shall begin in the January number a series of papers explaining and illustrating the 
principles of Decorative Art, prepared by Mrs. SUSAN N. CARTER, Superintendent of the Woman’s Art School, Cooper Union, 


‘THE MOSQUES OF EGYPT, and other Egyptian subjects. By E. T. Rocers and M. E. Rocers. Illus. by G. L. Seymour. 
FORTHCOMING PICTURES. By Leading Artists. 
AMERICAN PAINTERS. Examples of the current productions of American Artists, engraved in an artistic manner. 
BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL PAINTERS. Examples, engraved on wood, of the works of leading artists abroad. 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. A series of papers giving instruction in and designs for the erection of rural cottages, 


suburban villas, etc. 
| RIVER SCENERY, as Suggestive to 
| 


Artists. By Professor ANsTED. 


THE SCULPTORS OF MODERN EUROPE. By E. S. Roscoe, and others. 


| ILLUSTRATIONS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ART-MANUFACTURES. 
VIEWS OF NEW CHURCHES, BUILDINGS, AND MONUMENTS. 


STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Each number of The Art Journal contains three Steel Engravings or Etchings, from Paintings by distinguished 


artists, or subjects in Sculpture. 


Tur Art JourNaL contains the Stcel Plates and Illustrations of the Lonvon Art Journat (the exclusive right of which, for Canada and the United 


States, has been purchased by the undersigned), with additions specially prepared for the Americcn edition, mainly relating to American Art. 


It contains 


features that render it invaluable to artists, amateurs, and all persons interested in Paintinc, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, Decoration, FURNISHING, ORNA- 


MENTATION, ENGRAVING, ETCHING, or DesIGNING in any of its branches, 


It is a record of Progress in the Arts ; affords instruction to amateurs and students ; 


| furnishes yey with innumerable suggestions ; gives examples of what is doing in Europe and America in the different arts; is a choice gallery of 


engravings in both steel and wood. 


Published monthly. Sold only by Subscription. Price, 73 Cents per Number (payable to the carrier), or Nine Dollars per Annum, in advance, postage 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


prepaid by the Publishers, 


RocueEsTeER, 42 State Street ; CincINNATI, 200 Main 
Charles Street ; Sin Francisco, 207 Dupont Street. 





‘THE FOUR REPRESENTATIVE 


European Ar Journals 





I. 


L’ART: An International Art Journal. 


Handsomely printed on heavy toned paper, and 
illustrated with several hundred engravings on 
wood from drawings and pictures by celebrated 
contemporary artists, examples of antique and 
modern sculpture, objects of Art Industry in al 
branches, and a series of superbly executed etch- 
ings, by the best living etchers, executed expressly 
for this work; being principally from the more 
noticeable pictures exhibited in the Salons of 
Europe, carefully printed on Holland paper. Form- 
ing four volumes a year. $32.00 per annum. 


“Nowhere but in Paris could such a Review be 
produced every week as L’Art, so magnificent in 
every respect, baper, typography, illustrations, and, 
above all, so many sided in its view of art, and so 
abundant and interesting in its information, It has 
now been brought to the fourth year of its life, with 
every sign of assured and increasing vigor, and we 
are glad to learn, from the report of the editor tothe 
subscribers, that something more substantial than 
the succes d’estime has rewarded the experiment of 
such a costly venture. . . . It is simply the cheapest 
and the best thing of its kind. 


“There is some monotony in praising each suc- 
cessive portion of a periodical as it appears with an 
absolutely equal cordiality ; but the evenness of 
merit in L’Ar¢ makes this uniformity of commen- 
dation a duty.” — Zhe Nation. 

“America is so destitute of illustrated works 
which can at all compare with Z’Ar¢ that she can- 
not do better than study and enjoy this French 
publication. Certainly there is nq other means by 
which so many valuable pictures can be obtained 
at so small a price.” — The Christian Union, 


‘“‘Sumptuous in paper and type, lavish in illus- 


trations, and with critical and explanatory text of 
singular merit; the most of modern art 
journals,”—J, Y, Times. 

II. 


GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 


A Monthly Illustrated and Critical Journal. 


$15.00 per annum, 


For twenty-one years the Gazette des Beaux Arts 
has enjoyed a European reputation, From the very 











AGENCIES: Boston, 6 Hawley Street; Pxuitapetrnia, 922 Chestnut Street; BALTimorE, 22 Post-Office Avenue; 


PitrspurG, 10% Sixth Street ; 


Street ; Cuicaco, 61 Washington Street; St. Louis, 32014 North Third Street; New OrLEANs, 20 St. 


first it has been the channel through which have 
flowed the best artistic talent and critical eloquence 
of the day. Each monthly part consists of about 
ninety pages, embellished with a luxury of fine cuts 
and reproductions, besides which there are inserted 
every month a number of magnificent etchings by 
the first living masters of aqua fortis, which have 
made the Gazette supreme in the annals of the art. 
The finest efforts of Jacquemart, Flameng, Rajon, 

altner, Lalauze, Mongin, Gaillard, illermie, 
etc. This publication in fact is the established clas- 
sic of Art in periodic form. sides its monthly 

arts, forming over one thousand es per year 
size 1144 x 734 inches), the Gazette supplies gratis a 
weekly supplement called the Chronique, containing 
art-news, notices and prices of important sales and 
current topics of interest. 


IT!I. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


An Artistic Periodical, edited by Puitip Gitsert 
Hamerton. IIustrated with Etchin s, Autotypes, 
Woodcuts, Fac-similes, Engravings, Heliogravures, 
etc.,etc. Published monthly. $10.00 per annum. 
Sent, postage free, to any part of the United States 
on receipt of the subscription price. 

* Dealing with artistic subjects generally, and al- 
ways in a spirit of intelligence and refinement.” — 
Craphic. 

_“*To the Portfolio is unanimously accorded the 
first place as an artistic periodical.”—Camébridge 
Chronicle. 

_ “The Portfolio is very charming. An Art period- 
ical far superior to anything which has hitherto 
appeared,” —Cuardian, 

“From the first it has stood nearly alone as really 
‘an artistic periodical.’ An hour spent over the 
Portfolio is one of refreshment, encouragement, and 
unalloyed delight.”—Sfectator. 

“Of the etchings the merits are unquestionable ; 
indeed, the work is enriched with some of the finest 
examples, The literary part is generally worthy of 
praise for being echeladiy, graceful, and interest- 
ing.” —A thenaum, 


Iv. 


THE ETCHER. 


A Magazine of the Etched Work of Artists. 
Published monthly. $12.00 per annum. 


The main feature of the Zicher will be, as far as 
possible, to lay before the public, at a moderate 
price, the original works of English and Foreign 
artists and amateurs with the etching needle, 


J. W. BOUTON, 
IMPORTER OF FINE ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


706 Broadway, New York. 
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ALMERICAN- ARY- REVIEW 


A Journal devoted to the Practice, Theory, 


History, and Archeology of Art. 








fad 


S. R. KOEHLER, ManaainG Eptror. 
WM. C. PRIME, LL.D., New York, ) Associate 


CHAS. C. PERKINS, A.M., Boston, § Epirors. 





te 





HIS NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE will embrace the 
art of our own time as well as the past, and will 
give special attention to the history and archmology of 
art in America. The illustzations will consist of first-class 
etchings, engravings, wood-cuts, etc., but its especial fea- 
ture will be a series of ORIGINAL PAINTER-ETCHINGS BY 
AMERICAN ARTISTS. Besides these American etchings 
ther? will also be etchings by celebrated European artists. 
The “ REviEw ” will be equal in quality to the best Euro- 
pean publicaticas of a similar nature, and will be the only 
truly representative American Art Magazine. Each month- 
ly part will contain three full-page plates and from thirty- 
six to forty-eight pages of letter-press . size, 9 1-4 by 12 14. 
Price, $12 a year, delivered by cvrrier or by mail. 








ie 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, 


Mr. T. G. APPLETON, Boston; Mr. W. 8. BAKER, Philadel- 
hia; Mr. 8S. G. W. BENJAMIN, New York; Mr. HUBERT 


. BANCROFT, rancisco; Mr. ALESSANDRO Cas- 
TELLANI, Rome, Italy; Gen. L. P. DI CEsNOLA, New 
York; Mrs. C.’ E. nm; Mr. CLARENCE 


’ 
Cook, New York; Mr. THomMas Davipson, Boston ; 
J. DURAND, South Orange, New Jersey ; Dr. JacoB VON 
FAKE, Vienna, Austria; Mr. CHARLES HENRY Hart, 
Philadelphia ; Prof. HALsEY C. Ives, St. Louis; Mr. 
JouN LA FaRGE, New York; Mr. W. Mackay LaFFAN, 
EORGE MCLAUGHLIN, Cincinnati; Dr. 

hia, Mr. W, J. LINTON, 





rvard University, bridge 

x a en ey : 

asi ; Mrs. MARG 
Prof. F. W. 

















Art on, Massachusetts ; Rev. H. G. SPAULDING, 
Boston; Mr. W.L STILLMAN, Florence, Italy; Prof. 
RUSSELL STURGIS, New York College, New York; Mr. 
J. R. Tart, Baltimore ; Mr. HENRY VAN Boston ; 
Mr. F. P. Vinton, Boston; Prof. WILLIAM RK. WARE, 
Boston; Mr. P. B. WieuT, Chicago, and others. 


HO 


ESTES & LAURIAT, PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON. 




















THE ART 








AMATEUR. 





IMPORTANT 
ART BOOKS. 


Art in America. 
A Critical and Historical Sketch. By S. G. W. 
Benjamin. Profusely illustrated. 8vo, illumi- 
nated cloth, $4. 


Contemporary Art in Europe. 
By S. G. W. Benjamin. 
illuminated and gilt, $3.50. 


Pottery and Porcelain. 


Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. | 


With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for 
the Use of Collectors. By Witiiam C. Prime, 
LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, gilt tops and 
uncut edges, in a box, $7. 


Ceramic Art. 
A Compendium of the History and Manufac- 
ture of Pottery and Porcelain. By Jennig J. 
Younc. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $s. 


The China Hunters Club. 


By the Youngest Member. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. 
By Harriet Prescott Sporrorp. Iilustrated. 
8vo, cloth, illuminated and gilt, $4. 


Art Education Applied to Industry. 
By Colonel Grorce Warp Nicuots. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, illuminated and gilt, $4. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Ge Harrer & Brotruers will send any of the 


above books by mail, postage prepaid, toany part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS 


HOLIDAYS, 





FOR THE 


“THE DORE BIBLE GALLERY.” 


A collection of One Hundred Illustrations from 
the ** Dore Bible,” with a page of explanatory mat- 
ter accompanying each picture and a portrait of the 
artist. he most attractive and artistic subjects 
have been selected and the volume makes the most 
superb gift book ever published for the price. 

Large quarto, cloth, full gilt, $6; Morocco, full 


gilt, $10. 


“THE WANDERING JEW.” 


Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, | 


Scribner & Welford’s 


ILLUSTRATED 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 








son, and of permanent value and 
universal interest. 


VENICE. Uniform with “Italy,” 
“ Switzerland,” “‘ India,” etc. Its History, Com- 
merce, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Indus- 
tries, Costumes, etc. By Charles Yriarte. With 
525 illustrations, of which 75 are full-page. 
superb volume imperial 4to, 1ichly bound in fine 
cloth gilt, morocco backs, $18; full morocco, 
bevelled, full gilt, $25. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


** Edition de luxe”’ of a Christian Classic. 


|BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PRO- 
gress. With roo illustrations, 4 Frederick Bar- 
nard and others, engraved by Dalziel Brothers. 


Edition de luxe, on Dutch paper, with proofs | 


of the illustrations on Japanese paper. A limit- 
ed edition oniy, printed for subscribers. 1 vol- 
ume 4to (1c x 1244), bound in half-vellum, 
parchment sides, gilt top uncut, subscription 
price, net, $30. 


Henry Blackburn and Randolph Caldecott. 


|BRETON FOLK: An Artistic 

| Tour in Brittany. By Henry Blackburn, author of 

| “ Artists and Arabs,” “* Normandy Picturesque,”’ 
etc. With 171 illustrations by Randolph Calde- 
cott. Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $8. 


NGLISH SOCIETY AT 


Home. By George Du Maurier. 6 “ Society 
Pictures” from the collection of “ Mr. Punch,” 
all printed from the original wood-blocks, on 
real India paper, and mounted with the utmost 
care on a well-finished plate paper. The ex- 
planatory dialogue or descriptive matter is 

rinted on a separate sheet facing each picture. 

uper-royal 4to, gilt edges, in a style of simple 
elegance, $16. 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An 
entirely new edition, in large type, with illus- 
trations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and 
Du Maurier, specially oy for this 
edition by George Pearson. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, $2.25. 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRA- 
phies of the Great Artists. Each volume is 
illustrated with from 15 to 20 full-page engrav 
ings, printed in the best manner, remo, cloth, 

1.25. 


|£ 


New Volumes. 


Volume 9. HOGARTH. From the most re- 
cent authorities. By Austin Dobson. 
Volume 10. RUBENS. From recent investi- 
By C. W. Kett. 
Previously published. 


TITIAN — REMBRANDT — RAPHAEL — VAN 


gations. 





| 


DYCK AND HALS—HOLBEIN—TINTO- 
| RETTO—TURNER—THE LITTLE 
MASTERS. 


‘PARIS HERSELF AGAIN. By 


George Augustus Sala. With 400 illustrations 
by the first French artists of the day. Two vol- 


A sumptuous Illustrated work for the holiday sea- | 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


PORTRAITS, 


_ UNION SQUARE. 
>+*BRADY’S#* 
WATIONAL PORTRAIT @ALLERY: 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Portraits Mi 
ESTABLISHED 1842. 

Cc. D. FREDRICE?S’ 


Kuickerbocker Portrait Gallery, 


No. 770 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
3. E. Corner of Ninth Street, opposite Stewart's. 
IMPERIALS, $5 PER DOZEN. 
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Skylight on First Floor. 





5 | Siueget, 
Photo-Portraits, 
1162 BROADWAY 
Opposite the Coleman House, NEW YORK 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND ARTI 





46 East 14th Street (Union Square), — GEO. FINKENAUR’S SONS & CO. 
Bet, Unzversity Place and Broadway, NEW VORK. | , P , 
Artists’ Qaterials. 





wz +*PORTR AIS, 3 

30 PLAIN AND TINTED. ) 

rr4 + — | Werespectfully call the attention of our customers 
oO 2 STUDIO, to the fact that we have built a large kiln of the 
= all 27 EAST 18th STREET, COR. BROADWAY, | ™°St approved pattern for the firing of decorated 
- oO NEW md oo ’ | china. Having st on the premises we can thereby 


personally superintend the proper firing of all work 
sent to us by our patrons 


613 & 515 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
ARTISTS’ 


FANCY ARTICLES for DECORATIVE: PERPOSES 


CAN BE HAD AT 





LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, etc. Catalogues sent 
free. Happy Hours Company, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 


CHARLES M. JENCKES, 


ORNAMENTAL ART STUDIO, 








MATERIALS 


A series of twelve illustrations by Dore, picturing | umes 8vo, cloth gilt, $10. 


the weird and unearthly scenes of the legend, with 


44 West 30th Street. 





Furniture and all kinds of Ornamental Designs. 


GOLDBERG & SUSSMANN’S, 


262 Sixth Ave., near 7th St., New York. 





explanatory letter-press. The talents of the great 
artist are shown to fine advantage in this book. 


Extra large quarto, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


“ATALA.” 


By M. pe CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Au American story and one of the best efforts of 
the celebrated author. Superbly illustrated with 
numerous full pages of some of our grandest scenery, 
by Gustave Dore. Printed on heavy tinted paper 
and richly bound. 

Large quarto, cloth, full gilt, $5; Morocco, full 


gilt, $1o. 


THE FINE ART PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
67 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


**» For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


NOW TS THE TIME 10 SUBSCRIBE. 





Wide Awake for 1880, 


ONLY $2.00 A YEAR. 
Enlarged and More Beautiful than Ever ! 


Will contain two brilliant Serials: ‘“‘ Five Little 
Peppers, and How they Grew,” by Margaret Sid- 
ney, illustrated by Jessie Curtis ; and ‘* Two Young 
Homesteaders,”’ by Theodora R. Jenness, illustrated 
by Robert Lewis. Four Two-Part Illustrated 
Stories: I. “ Billy's Hound ;” II. *‘ The Boy that 
was too Beautiful; III. “Our Store;”’ IV. “At 
Plymouth Oak Farm.” Finely Illustrated Papers 
on ‘‘Our American Artists,” by S.G. W. Benjamin ; 
“Concord Picnic Days,” by G. B. Bartlett ; ‘‘ Prof. 
M. P. Paul and his Marvelous Discoveries in the 
Starry Heavens,” by John Brownjohn. Humorous 
Stories ; Stories of Adventure and Travel ; Charm- 
ingly Illustrated Poems ; a series of Nursery Tales ; 
Original Exercise Songs for Public Schools. etc. 


Address, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


The above for sale by all booksellers, or sent, on 
receipt of price, by Scribner & Welford. For full 
list of illustrated and richly-bound books, send for 

| the Holiday number of the Bookduyer. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


745 Broadway, New York. 


| 


Our American Artists. 


Papers prepared for young readers by S. G. W. 
BENJAMIN. Fully and superbly illustrated with 





Studio Interiors, 
Paintings. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, $1.50, 
plain ; $2.00, full gilt. 


D, LOTHROP & CO.’S POPELAR PERIODICALS, 


ee $2 00 per year. 


Monthly. Edited by Etta Farman, 
PE Ss visbictnsratedianncees 50 Cents per year. | 
Monthly. Edited by Eita Farman. 


THE PANSY 
Monthly Juvenile, for Sunday reading. 


25 cents per year. 


Edited by Mrs. G. R. ALDEN, author of the “* Pansy ”’ | 


Books. 


THE 8S. S. MONTHLY 
Edited by Mr. and Mrs. G. R. ALpEn (“ Pansy”’). 


For S. S. Teachers, Parents, and all S. S.Workers. 


THE YOUTH’S 8S. 8S. MONTHLY, 25 cents per year. 
Edited by Mr. and Mrs. G. R. ALDEN. 
THE BOSTON BOOK BULLETIN, 30 cents per year. 
Quarterly. 


Samples of above sent by mail on receipt of 20 
cents. 


A Local Agent wanted in each Town. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 Franklin Street, Boston, Rass. 


Address, 


ortraits, and Engravings of 


..60 cents per year. | 


&2@ See cover and headings of this Magazine. Orders by mail promptly attended to 


| N. E. MONTROSS, 
ARTISTS’ TZ 





MATH RIATLS 


For all Branches of Drawing, Painting, and Decorating, 


| 1380 BROADWAY, between 37th and 38th Streets, NEW YORK. 
A. LACROIX’S ENAMEL COLORS 


For Painting on Porcelain, Earthenware, ete, 


MOIST OIL COLORS, OR DRY IN POWDER 





IN TUBES LIKE 


Acents, J. MARSCHING & CO, 21 PARK PLACE, New York, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Mineral Colors, Fine Brushes and Materials for China and Glass Painting, Underglaze and Longwy Relief Decoration, 


>4 SILK +ORNANENTS#< 


“DEHECALCOMANIE” 


PREPARED TO APPLY TO 


I, " ;! ' ' 
Silks, Satins, Muslins, and any other Fabric 
By simply moistening the back of the picture, anc pressing same with a hot iron 
PATENTED, NOVEMBER 12, 1878. 


MINERAL DECALCOMANIE, 


For BURNING in on PORCELAIN ARTICLES for DECORATING, ete., ete. 


PAIN & FECHTELER, {737 droadwayy app. ar. sriwanr's t NEW YORK, 
IVORY WAITE WIRE, ‘HINA, GLASS, AND PAIENCE FANCY GOODS. 


Royal Dresden, Worcester, 
FOR ART DECORATION. Parian Marble, Majolica, Japanese and Chinese 
ares, 
CHINA DECORATED. 
Glass Cut and Engraved with Initials, Monograms 
and Crests. 


NEW YORK. 








| 
| 











French and English China Plaques. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
D.B, BEDELL, § 9° Se.ikana ven Sueens 











v THE ART AMATEUR. 











Vira o> 
SIN 


HIGHEST AWARD AND S!LVER MEDAL 


“Calvin Baker” Violins, Violas and Cellos, 


THOMPSON & ODELL, 
177 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


N. B.—Mr. BAKER'S personal attention given to the careful repairing and graduating of fine old 
Violins, Violas, ’Cellos, and Double Basses. All work fully_warranted. Catalogues and Price Lists 


mailed free of charge upon application, 
>400K-NEX-INE< 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR ARTISTS’ USE. 
The Most Powerful Adhesive Known. 


Tenexine Combines the Adhesive Qualities of Cement, 
Liquid Glue and Mucilage. 








Always ready for use. Requiring no heating or other preparation. Will not 
dry up or grow sour. 


SOLD BY ALI. DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. PRICE 25 CENTS. 
Manufactured solely by TENEXINE COMPANY, No. 14 Oliver St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 








>kBUFFORD’S+FINE+ART+NOVELTIES.#< 


Christmas Cards. An unusually large and beauti- | Rheotype Engravings. 
ful variety. All original and novel designs. | them to purchase. 

Beveled Gilt Edge Panels. Exquisite ornaments| New Year Calling Cards. 
for the Mantel. signs. 

Christmas Transparencies. Entirely new imita-| Christmas Leaflets. Charming and desirabie 
tion of stained glass in beautiful colors. Christmas gifts. 


G2 HEADQUARTERS FOR ADVERTISING CARDS. OVER TWO THOUSAND VARIETIES, ae 
German Transparencies, pretty and cheap ; Cottage and Cabinet Chromos, Popular Crayons, 
Parlor Transparent Playing Car 8, Scrap Pictures, etc., etc. ‘Send for price list and terms.” 


J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 
Manufacturing Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, 
(Established so years.) 141 to 143 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


No. 55 Tremont Street, - 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Consult the interests of Health, Comfort, and Economy. Avoid the fatigue and annoy- 
ance incidental to shopping. WHOLESALE or ReETtaliL COUNTRY ORDERS, 
for any description of goods in our numerous departments, sent us by mail or otherwise, 
accompanied by Cash, P.O. Money Order, or Registered Letter, will receive prompt and 
careful attention. 

te Write plainly, and give full address. 

Packages of four pounds or less can be sent through the mail at cost of ONLY ONE 
CENT per ounce. Send for Price Lists, 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


You have only to see 


Very elegant de- 





Address, 





We invite special attention to our immense stock of Dry and Fancy Goods, as : 


Shawls, Cloaks, Ladies’, Misses’, and Boys’ Suits, 
Corsets, Felt Skirts, Ladies’ and Children’s Ready- 
made Under Linen, Flannels, Hosiery, Gloves, Cot- 
ton Cloths and Calicoes, Turkish Rugs, Woolen and Books suitable for young and old, Blank, Toy, and 
Canton Flannels by the yard, Diapers, Napkins, | Picture Books, Farcy Chairs, Ladies’ and Chil- 
Linens, Table Damasks, Check Cambrics, Swiss | dren’s Boots, Shoes, Slippers, Rubbers, Gents’ Slip- 
Muslins and White Goods, Handkerchiefs, Black | pers, Worsted Slipper Patterns, Worsted Mats, 
Silk for Dresses, Black and Colored Silk Velvets, uj Cushions, Pilow Shams, Toilet Powders, 
Lining Silks, Crepe, Veilings, Ruchings, Hamburg | Colognes, Extracts, Soaps, Jewelry, Ear and Finger 
Edgings, Lace Collars and Fichus, Embroideries, | Rings, Pins, Combs, Tooth and Hair Brushes 
Laces in Web and Edgings, Neckties, Bows, | Scissors, Needles, Sewing Silks, Threads, Spool 
Gentlemen’s Handkerchiefs, Collars, Shirts, Bosoms, | Cottons, Candies, Kitchen Goods, such as Tin 
Socks, Under Flannels, Driving and Party Gloves, | Ware, Lamps, Vases, Baskets, Spoons, Baking Tins, 
Ladies’ Bonnets, Hats, Ribbons, Flowers, Feathers, | Mugs, Pitchers, Foot Bath Tubs, Brooms, etc. 
Wrappers, Woolen Hoods, Scarfs, Comforters, Leg- | Also, China Ware for Dinner and Tea 
gings, Umbrellas, Sun Shades, Fringes and Trim- Sets, in every desirable style, of our own importa- 
mings, Rich Dress Buttons, Buckles, Belts, Hair | tion. China Vases, Figures, Busts, House Orna- 
Ornaments, Human Hair in all styles, Bonnet Ornae ments, etc. 


ments and Pins, Fine Grade Shopping Baskets, 
Pictures, Photograph Frames, Games, Brackets, 
Toys, Dolls, Tea Sets, Albums, fatgareee Albums. 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE WARES. 


We offer for sale nearly every article made by | Screens, Carvin: pCablncte, Lontenne Embroidered 
these people, such as Kiyoto and China Wares, | Table Covers, ‘e€a-poys, kets, Glove, Hand- 
Banco and Blue Wares ; in short, every variety of | kerchief and Cigar Boxes, Jewel Cases, Flower 
Pottery produced by either nation. Pots, Candlesticks of curious design, Rugs and 

Fans, Paper Napkins, Lacquer Wares, Boxes, Mats, and a sarge variety of the wonderful and 
Games, Paintings, Toys, Dolls, Porcelain Figures, artistic productions of China and Japan, 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 55 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED 1830. 
FISHER & BIRD, ART WORKERS 


Nos. 97 to 103 East Houston Street, IN 
MARBLE ANDGRANITE. 


NEW YORK. 
ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS UPON APPLICATION. 
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S77 ZN ZT ANI TS 
We make a Specialty of furnishing Private Dwellings 
and Churches with Gas Fixtures adapted in design and 
finish to the style of architecture and interior decorations. 


67 GREENE S¥. & 68 16 72 WOOSTER S¥., N.¥.{ Zor pak Gur Showrooms. | 


FROST & ADAMS, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, ete, — Lacroix’s Colors for China Painting, a Specialty, 
83 & 35 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


te Catalogues furnished gratis upon application. 


MISS HARDING, 
Instruction given in all branches of 
War -Work,-also  Hair+ Mlower “Weaving. 


Always on hand, Wax Work Materials of all 
kinds. Natural Flowers preserved, etc. 


535 WASHINGTON STREET, 


over entrance to Boston Theatre. 














F. L. WATERMAN & CoO., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Glass Shades for Covering Wax Flowers, 


ORNAMENTS, ETC., ALL VARIETIES AND SIZES. | 


Also, CONVEX GLASS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Etc., 
535 Washington Street, 


Room 2, 


«+ EHE+ACADEMY +-OF+ARY,=- 
(THIRTEENTH YEAR,) 
Is open to Students in the various branches of 


ART STUDY. 





Over Boston Theatre. 








BOSTON. 
Comprising Free Hand and Model Drawing, Perspective 
Crayon and Charcoal Drawing, Oil, Water Color and Pastel 


Painting, Modelling in Clay, Photograph finishing, etc. 


1 W.H. TITCOMBE, Principal, 
Pi} i) | | Ry Liberty Tree Building, 630 Washington Street, Boston. 
Be a | ‘ . + PD +. 7-3 # 
’ >J.454+R+LAMB,< 
59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 








Send for Catalogue, | 


Sacra Avance Cans rase rie Doos. 
Church Furnishers, 


MEMORIALS A SPECIALTY 





—_——_ 








IN STERLING SILVER. 
HARRIS & Co., IN| POLISHED BRASS. 
IN POLISHED BRONZE. 
IN CARVED WOOD. 
54 Bromfield St., IN | MARBLE and STONE. 
IN ILLUMINATIONS. 
IN | STAINED CLASS. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE LEADING SEWING MACHINE 


>-tOF THE DAY.#< 


The Orginal LIGHT-RUNNING “ DOMESTIC” 


ALWAYS HELD A REPUTATION FOR 
SIMPLICITY IN PLAN, 
SUPERIORITY OF MATERIAL, and 
THOROUGHNESS IN CONSTRUCTION, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








REsuLTING—In a Substantial and Desirable Mechanism that is free from frequent 
and costly repairs. 


In a quiet and easy movement that neither fatigues nor annoys the 
operator. 


In a beauty of stitch and strength of seam that has never been equalled 
by other machines. 


With these primary excellences to build on, and the addition of all the REAL IMPROVEMENTS that 
have been made from time to time, the“ Domestic” Machine of to-day 


Embodies every desirable feature, does every kind of work, answers every expec: 
tation, and is acknowledged to be 


Tne LEADING SEwINe MACHINE oF AE Day. 
For Prices, Terms, and Descriptive Circulars, address 
“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE Co., NEW YORK. 
Principal Office, corner Broadway and 14th Street. 























